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Erica, a biodiversity record for plants? 


E. G. H. OLIVER 


Compton Herbarium, National Botanical Institute, Private Bag X7, 
CLAREMONT 7735, South Africa. 


Fig. 1. Cape fynbos showing species richness; Erica plukenetii (red), E. setacea 
(pink), Protea laurifolia (greyish green large shrub), Leucadendron salignum (yellow- 
leaved protead) and restios forming the grass-like element. [E.G.H. Oliver] 


Biodiversity is a buzzword that is appearing more and more in scientific and 
popular literature particularly since the United Nations Conference on 
Environment and Development in 1992 in Rio de Janeiro at which the 
Convention on Biological Diversity was accepted. With the new attitude of 
man towards his environment one of the most important aspects of biodiversity 
is the problem of the conservation of biodiversity. What are the most biodiverse 
families and genera? Where are the biodiversity hot spots that need urgent 
conservation? 


Earlier this year I joined a taxonomic list-server on the Internet and put the 
following item to the participants (about 1300 worldwide) - if the Guinness 
book of records had an entry for the genus of higher plants with the highest 
biodiversity rating, what would it be? I put forward Erica as a very good 
candidate and have so far not received any counter proposals. This was based 
ona count in Easter this year when I recorded five species of Erica growing in 
1 square metre above Betty’s Bay near Cape Town. This figure even surprised 
me. 

But then very recently on 1 October when taking Kurt Kramer out to see 
Cape heaths we stopped at a locality where five species were found growing 
in one quarter of a square metre (50x50cm) - E. imbricata (white), E. gnaphaloides 
(pink) and E. muscosa MS (dull cream, minute-flowered and wind-pollinated), 
all in flower, E. hispidula just past its flowering and E. multumbellifera without 
flowers. The vegetation was reasonably old (5-10 years), but only 30-50cm 
tall on a sandy open plain with seepage water. This latter figure is surely a 
world record for woody perennial shrublets from a single genus! 

En route to this locality we stopped on the Du Toit’s Kloof Pass and ona 
steep roadside cutting about 10-12m long and 3m high, we recorded 11 species 
of Erica, eight of them in flower and exhibiting bird-, bee-, fly- and 
wind-pollination syndromes. 


Yb. Heather Soc. 1998: 3-10. 


Erica cinerea —-a summary of the Royal Boskoop 
Horticultural Society trials 1993-1995. 


HARRY VAN DE LAAR 
Haagwinde 18, 2771 LE BOSKOOP, Netherlands. 


This article is an edited version (edited by E. C. Nelson) of a report compiled by Harry van 
de Laar, originally published in Dutch (with an English precis) in Dendroflora 32 (1995). 


In the Spring of 1993, an assortment of bell heather, Erica cinerea, cultivars was 
planted out at Boskoop, and in 1994 and 1995 this collection was assessed. 
Each cultivar was judged on its ornamental merit and utility in the garden. 
From 134 cultivars, 57 were judged as good (*), very good (**) or excellent (***); 
the remainder were either eliminated or judged to be of use only for special 
purposes(§). Twenty other cultivars were not judged either because they were 
only recent imports into the Netherlands, or because too few plants were 
available for the trials. 

The judging committee comprised members of the Royal Boskoop 
Horticultural Society. When the committee’s assessment was compared with 
an independent assessment made by members of Ericultura (Dutch Heather 
Society), it was noticed that some of the judgements were different. In a joint 
move the judging panels of the two societies re-adjudicated those cultivars 
about which they disagreed, and the final report was a jointly agreed one. 

The three outstanding cultivars in the trial were ‘C. D. Eason’ (magenta), 
‘C. G. Best’ (rose pink) and “Glasnevin Red’ (ruby) (all received ***). 

In Table 1 (p. 9) the assessed cultivars are listed according to flower colour; 
golden foliaged plants and those assessed as § (for special purposes) are 
noted separately with flower colour indicated. 


CULTIVAR ASSESSMENT 


a Alba: 
Pure white flowers in long racemes, mid- to late Summer; bright green 
leaves; height 25-30cm. 

* “Alba Minor’ 
Pure white flowers in short racemes, early Summer to early Autumn; 
bright green leaves; height 18cm. 


=e Nettie: 
Dark wine-red (ruby H5; RHS CC 59B) flowers, mid- to Summer; dark 
ereen leaves, turning dark bronze-green in Winter; height 30cm. 

* “Alfred Bowerman’ 
Salmon-tinted purple-red (cerise H6; RHS CC 59D) flowers, in long 
racemes, mid- to late Summer; dark green leaves; height 35cm. 

* “Anja Slegers’ 
Dull ruby-red (ruby H5; RHS CC 60A) flowers, early to mid-Summer; 
dark green leaves; height 25 cm. 

Ann Berry. 
Purple (amethyst H1; RHS CC 78B) flowers, mid- to late Summer; 
yellowish green leaves, turning pale green in Winter; height 30cm. 

7 Aquarely 
Purple (amethyst H1, RHS CC 78B) flowers, with very pale lavender to 
white bases, mid- to late Summer; green leaves; height 25(-30)cm. 

** “Atrorubens Daisy Hill’ 
Bright purple-red (purple H10; RHS CC 74B) flowers, in long racemes, 
throughout Summer; dark green leaves; height 30cm. 

* “Atrosanguinea Smith’s Variety’ 
Dark wine-red (ruby H5; RHS CC 61A) flowers, turning bright red, 
throughout Summer; dark green leaves; height 15(-20)cm. 

** “Baylay's Variety’ 
Light purple (amethyst H1; RHS CC 77B) flowers, mid- to late Summer; 
dark green leaves; height 10cm. 

*  “Bucklebury Red’ 
Dark red (ruby H5; RHS CC 60A) flowers, mid- to late Summer; dark 
ereen leaves; height (20-)30(-40)cm. 

** “Carnea Underwood's Variety’ 
Flesh-pink (shell pink H16; RHS CC 73B) flowers, mid- to late Summer; 
dark green leaves; height 20(-30)cm. 

7 (CDs Eason: 
Bright pinkish-red (magenta H14; RHS CC 67A) flowers in long racemes, 
throughout Summer; dark green leaves; height 30(-35)cm. 

» ~~ Cevennes: 
Mauve-lilac (mauve H2; RHS CC 77B) flowers, in upright, stiff racemes, 
mid-Summer to early Autumn; green leaves; height 25(-30)cm. 

= © C7 Best 
Salmon-pink (rose pink H7; RHS CC 58D) flowers, in very long racemes, 
mid- to late Summer; bright green to slightly grey-green leaves; height 
40cm. 


Champs Hill, 
Deep salmon-pink (cerise H6; RHS CC 57D) flowers, fading (to H7; 
RHS CC 57D), mid- to late Summer; green leaves; height 35cm. 
fe Gindy- 
Large purple-red (purple H10; RHS CC 74A) flowers, mid-Summer to 
mid-Autumn,; very dark green leaves; height 25cm. 
“Discovery 
Light salmon-red (cerise H6; RHS CC 63B) flowers, in long racemes, 
mid- to late Summer; green leaves; height 25cm. 
§ ‘Domino’ 
White flowers with striking brown-red sepals, mid- to late Summer; 
dark green leaves; height 20(-25)cm. 
Eden Valley: 
Lilac (lavender H3; RHS CC 75A) flowers with pure white bases, 
throughout Summer; green leaves; height 12(-15)cm. 
* “Fiddler's Gold’ 
Violet-purple (RHS CC 81B) flowers, mid- to late Summer; light green 
leaves, with red and red young shoot tips; height 25cm. 
‘Glasnevin Red’ 
Dark wine-red (ruby H5; RHS CC 60A) flowers, on robust branches, 
mid- to late Summer, sometimes into early Autumn; dark green leaves; 
height 30cm. 
* “Golden Charm’ 
Light purple-pink (heliotrope H12; RHS CC 73A) flowers, fading, 
mid- to late Summer; yellow leaves which turn bronze in Autumn; 
height 25cm. 
*’ Golden Sport’ 
Purple (amethyst H1; RHS CC 78B) flowers, mid-Summer to early 
Autumn, greenish yellow leaves, turning pale green in Winter; height 
30cm. 
§ ‘G.Osmond’ 
Soft violet-lilac (lavender H3; RHS CC 84C) flowers, fading (H4; 
RHS CC 85D) almost to white, in long racemes, mid- to late Summer; 
dark green to bluish-green leaves; height 35cm. 
§ ‘Guernsey Lime’ 
Soft violet-purple flowers (H10; RHS CC 81C), early to mid-Summer; 
pale green to yellowish-green leaves; height 10(-15)cm. 


** 


** 


** 


** 


‘Herman Dijkhuizen’ 
Large light violet-purple flowers (H10; RHS CC 81C), in long, branches 
racemes, early to mid-Summer; green leaves; Height 35cm. 
‘Honeymoon’ 
Whitish-lilac flowers, mid-Summer; pale green leaves; height 15cm. 
‘Hutton’s Seedling’ 
Dark purple flowers (amethyst H1; RHS CC 78A), early to mid-Summer; 
dark green leaves; height 25cm. 
In “Hutton’s Seedling’ the calyx is petaloid and half the length of the 
corolla; it could be described as “‘hose-in-hose’. 
‘Iberian Beauty’ 
Violet-purple flowers (mauve H2; RHS CC81B), mid- to late Summer; 
green leaves, height 10cm. 
‘Jos’ Golden’ . 
Deep purple flowers (amethyst H1; RHS CC 78A), mid- to late Summer; 
yellow leaves turning a striking brownish-red in Winter; height 30cm. 
‘Katinka’ 
Blackish purple-red flowers (beetroot H9; RHS CC + 71A), later turning 
purple (amethyst H1; RHS CC 77A), early to late Summer; dark bluish 
ereen leaves; height 25cm. 
‘Knap Hill Pink’ 
Clear pink flowers (heliotrope H12; RHS CC 68B-73A), early to late 
Summer, early to late Summer; dark green leaves; height 25cm. 
‘Marina’ 
White flowers, mid- to late Summer; bright green leaves; height 15cm. 
‘Michael Hugo’ 
Purple-red flowers (magenta H14; RHS CC 74B), early to late Summer; 
dark green leaves; height 25cm. 
‘Mrs Dill’ 
Shiny purple-red flowers (magenta H14; RHS CC 74B), early to mid- 
Summer; bronze-green leaves; height 10(-15)cm. 
‘Mrs E. A. Mitchell’ 
Dark wine-red flowers (ruby H5; RHS CC 60B), early to late Summer; 
dark green leaves; height 30cm. 
‘My Love’ 
Pale purple flowers (amethyst H1; RHS CC 78B), mid- to late Summer; 
dark green leaves; height 20cm. 


** 


* 


‘Nell’ 
Large, white flowers, early to late Summer; bright green leaves; height 
25cm. 

‘Pallas’ 
Pure purple flowers (amethyst H1; RHS CC 80B), in long racemes, early 
to late Summer; dark green leaves; height 35cm. 

‘Penaz’ 
Dull ruby-red flowers (ruby H5; RHS CC 60A), mid- to late Summer; 
dark green leaves; height 25cm. 

‘Pentreath’ 
Dark purple-red flowers (beetroot H9; RHS CC 71A), mid-Summer to 
early Autumn; dark green leaves; height 25cm. 

‘Pink Ice’ 
Large, pure pink flowers (heliotrope H12; RHS CC 73A), early Summer 
to early Autumn; bronze-green leaves when young, ageing silvery, dark 
green; height 15cm. 

‘Plummer’s Seedling’ 
Dark wine-red flowers (ruby H5; RHS CC 60A), early to mid-Summer; 
dark green leaves; height 25cm. 

‘Providence’ 
Dull dark red flowers (ruby H5; RHS CC 61A-B), mid-Summer to early 
Autumn; glossy dark green leaves; height 25cm. 

‘PS. Patrick 
Vivid violet-purple flowers (amethyst H1; RHS CC 78A), in long racemes, 

_ mid- to late Summer (to early Autumn); glossy dark green leaves; height 

35(-40)cm. 

‘Purple Beauty’ 
Large, violet-purple flowers (amethyst H1; RHS CC 80B), mid-Summer 
to early Autumn; dark green leaves; height 25cm. 

“Red Pentreath’ 
Bright red flowers (cerise H6; RHS CC 66B), later dark red (ruby H5; 
RHS CC 60A), early to mid-Summer; dark green leaves; height 25cm. 

“Rock Ruth’ 
Dark purple flowers (amethyst H1; RHS CC 78A), early Summer to 
early Autumn; dark green leaves; height 10(-15)cm. 

‘Sandpit Hill’ 
Pink flowers (rose pink H7; RHS CC 68b), turning dark red and purple- 
blue, mid- to late Summer; green leaves; height 30cm. 


‘Stephen Davis’ 
Bright red flowers (magenta H14; RHS CC 67A-B), early to mid-Summer; 
glossy dark green leaves; height 25(-30)cm. 

‘Summer Gold’ 
Bright pinkish-red (magenta-red) flowers (magenta H14; RHS CC 67B), 
mid-Summer to early Autumn; in Spring the leaves are yellow, turning 
greenish yellow; height 30cm. 

‘Uschie Ziehmann’ 
Bright pinkish-red (magenta-red) flowers (magenta H14; RHS CC 67B), 
mid- to late Summer; glossy dark green leaves; height 15cm. 

‘Victoria’ 
Large, deep purple flowers (amethyst H1; RHS CC 78A), early to mid- 
Summer; dark green leaves; height 20cm. 

‘Violetta’ 
Violet-purple flowers (amethyst H1; RHS CC 80A), mid- to late Summer; 
dark green leaves; height 25(-30)cm. 

“Windlebrooke’ 
Purple-red flowers (mauve H2; RHS CC 80C), mid- to late Summer; 
ereen-yellow leaves turning orange-red in Winter; height 20cm. 

‘Yvonne’ 
Deeply-split bells, with salmon-pink lobes (rose pink H7; RHS CC 58D), 
mid-Summer to early Autumn; greyish green leaves; height 30(-40)cm. 


Calendar 
early Summer = June mid-Summer = July & August 
late Summer = September early Autumn = October 


throughout summer = June to September 


Not assessed 

“Angarrack’ “Kerry Cherry’ 
“Anja Bakker’ ‘Lavender Lady’ 
‘Ashdown Forest’ ‘Lime Soda’ 
‘Bemmel’ ‘Pink Foam’ 
‘Blossom Time’ ‘Promenade’ 
‘Dunwood Sport’ “Ruthojo’ 
‘Godrevy’ “Screel’ 

‘Jersey Wonder’ ‘Texel’ 

‘Jiri’ ‘Violacea’ 


‘John Ardron’ ‘West End’ 


Amethyst H1 


Mauve H2 
Lavender H3 


Ruby H5 


Cerise H6 


Rose pink H7 


Beetroot H9 


Eucole rili@ 


Hehotrope Hil 2 


Magenta H14 


Shell pink H16 


Yellow foliage 


Table 1. Summary by 


'Alba', ‘Marina’ 
‘Alba Minor, ‘Nell’ 


‘Baylay’s Variety’, ‘My Love’, ‘Pallas’ 

Ann Berry, Aquarel, “Golden Sport’, 

sHuctomes: seedling | “Jos*:Golden’, “P..S. Patrick’, 
‘Purple Beauty, Rock Ruth. ‘Victoria’, “Violetta’ 


‘Cevennes’, ‘Fiddler’s Gold’, ‘Iberian Beauty’ 


‘Eden Valley’ 


‘Glasnevin Red’ 

‘Alette’, ‘Mrs E. A. Mitchell’ 

‘Anja Slegers’, ‘Atrosanguinea Smith’s Variety’, 
‘Bucklebury Red’, ‘Discovery’, ‘Penaz’, 
‘Plummer’s Seedling’, ‘Providence’ 


red Pentreath’ 
‘Alfred Bowerman’, ‘Champs Hill’ 


‘C. G. Best’ 
‘Sandpit Hill’ 


‘Pentreath’ 
‘Katinka’ 


‘Atrorubens Daisy Hill’, ‘Cindy’ 
‘Herman Dijkuizen’ 


(Panikewce’ 
‘Golden Charm’, ‘Knap Hill Pink’ 


‘Cc. D. Eason’ 
‘Michael Hugo’ 
‘Stephen Davis’, ‘Summer Gold’, ‘Uschie Ziehmann’ 


‘Carnea Underwood’s Variety’ 


‘Jos’ Golden’ (H1) 

Amp Behn. (il) riddlers Gold (iki2); 
‘Golden Charm’ (H12), ‘Golden Sport’ (H1), 
‘Summer Gold’ (H14) 


‘Domino’ (White), ‘G. Osmond’ (H3), 
‘Guernsey Lime’ (RHS CC 81C), ‘Honeymoon’ (White), 
‘Mrs Dill’ (H14), ‘Windlebrooke’ (H2), ‘Yvonne’ (H7) 


colour (Heather Society Colour Chart) 
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Eliminated cultivars 


‘Alba Major’ 

‘Anja Blum’ 

‘Apple Blossom’ 
“Apricot Charm’ 
‘Ashgarth Garnet’ 
‘Atropurpurea’ 
‘Atrorubens’ 
‘Atrosanguinea Reuthe’s Variety’ 
‘Cairn Valley’ 

‘Caldy Island’ 
‘Coccinea Smith’s Variety’ 
‘Colligan Bridge’ 
‘Constance’ 
‘Contrast’ 

‘Duncan Fraser’ 
‘England’ 

‘Felthorpe’ 
‘Flamingo’ 
‘Foxhollow Mahogany’ 
‘Frances’ 

‘Frankreich’ 
‘Glencairn’ 

‘Golden Drop’ 
‘Golden Hue’ 
‘Grandiflora’ 
‘Guernsey Pink’ 
‘Guernsey Plum’ 
‘Guernsey Purple’ 
“Hardwick’s Rose’ 
“Harry Fulcher’ 
“Heatherbank’ 
‘Heathfield’ 
“Heidebrand’ 
‘Hookstone Lavender’ 
“Hookstone White’ 
‘Janet’ 

‘John Eason’ 

‘Joseph Murphy’ 


‘Jos’ Honeymoon’ 


‘Joyce Burfitt’ 
‘Lilacina’ 
Lilae: Time’ 


‘Lorna Anne Hutton’ 


‘Miss Waters’ 
‘Mrs Ford’ 
‘Newick Lilac’ 
“Novar’ 

‘Old Rose’ 
‘Pallida’ 


‘Prostrate Lavender’ 


‘Purple Robe’ 
‘Purpurea’ 
‘Pygmaea’ 
“Rijneveld’ 
‘Robert Michael’ 
‘Rock Pool’ 
“Romiley’ 
‘Rosabella’ 
“Rosea’ 

‘Rose Queen’ 
‘Rozanne Waterer’ 
‘Ruby’ 
‘Schizopetala’ 
‘Sea Foam’ 
‘Sherry’ 
‘Smith’s Lawn’ 
‘Snow Cream’ 
‘Splendens’ 
‘Startler’ 
‘Strawberry’ 
‘Sue Lloyd’ 
‘Tilford’ 

‘Tom Waterer’ 
‘Velvet Knight’ 
‘Vivienne Patricia’ 
‘W. G. Notley’ 
‘White Dale’ 
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An Uplifting Experience. 


JOHN A. PLOWMAN 
17 Orchardleigh, EAST CHINNOCK, Yeovil, Somerset BA22 9EN. 


When I moved into a small bungalow in a village on the outskirts of Yeovil 
nearly 21 years ago, the prospect of gardening in any form was the last thing 
on my mind. With two children to look after single-handed, the garden saw 
me just now and then, when an opportunity arose. 

I purchased the place from an eighty-year-old couple, who had bought it 
from new a mere two years previously, and as a consequence, the garden was 
hardly mature. Being a corner site, my plot was triangular in shape, with the 
back garden narrowing rapidly to a point. At the front, the road had been 
deeply sunken, and the spoil there from merely tossed into the front gardens 
whilst the bungalows were being erected. Unable to follow my neighbour’s 
example, and purchase 40 tons of topsoil, I had to be content with the fact that 
my topsoil was about 18 inches below the surface. 

Most of the interesting plants grown by the previous owners were in large 
stone tubs — and left with them in the furniture van. This move left the front 
garden looking somewhat barren, but my first concern was a touch of privacy. 
A line of trees was inevitable, for the houses across the road were at least eight 
feet higher up the slope than I was, and we all felt somewhat exposed. 

The Irish juniper had always taken my fancy. Mercifully, a well-meaning 
friend had warned me about Cupressus macrocarpa. A dozen of my favourite 
tree, which, in my innocence | described to my supplier as “a tall, thin, dark 
ereen cigar” were therefore ordered, and planted at the front in an area 
mischievously referred to by the previous owner as ‘The Rockery’ — on the 40- 
foot frontage, I recall I counted no more than eleven ‘rocks’, some of which 
turned out to be lumps of broken concrete. 

The back garden was similarly discouraging, although, here at least, the 
top soil was at the surface. The whole area, except for a narrow border of what 
I took to be hardy annuals, was devoted to a typical cottage vegetable garden, 
with tiny rows of this and that, separated by clinker paths, obviously being 
augmented in the winter by coal ash from the open fire. All this area was 
smoothed over, and grassed at once. 


IZ 


Fig. 1. The front garden depicting Erica x darleyensis 'Arthur Johnson’ 
[J. Plowman] 

No time for any niceties, the hardy annuals went on the bonfire, and a line 
of trees planted against the fence. Here I gave the situation some thought, 
finally planting three varieties in a repeating pattern — ABcABC — from one end 
to the other. The choices made were Chamaecyparis lawsoniana ‘Fletcherr’, 
Cupressus arizonica ‘Conica’, and Thuja plicata“Zebrina’. 1am pleased to report 
that after 18 years of growth, these trees have produced a wonderful, vertically 
striped hedge eight feet tall and five feet deep. This is closely trimmed each 
September into a neat rectangular bar of contrasting colours. 

When I ordered the trees for the front from my nurseryman, | also ordered 
50 assorted heathers, ‘mixed winter and summer flowering’, as I had been 
advised by a friend at work, that heathers required no maintenance. This, I 
calculated would solve most of my gardening problems. Although few were 
labelled, Ihave since discovered that I had planted 50, four-inch pots of Erica, 
divided equally between E. x darleyensis “White Perfection’ for winter flowering, 
all the rest being E. vagans, a mixture of ‘Mrs D. F. Maxwell’, ‘Grandiflora’ and 
lastly ‘Lyonesse’. Mercifully, they all survived, and the following year I took 
50 cuttings, and being blessed with beginners luck, of the 50, I lost only three. 
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I had no book on gardening, let alone heathers, but the object of my 
endeavours was to reduce the amount of weeding — especially at the front. 

The E. vagans did particularly well, although I did not know why, and I 
enquired of my local nursery if there were winter-flowering heathers to be had 
of a colour “like Mrs Maxwell”. I had realised that colours other than white 
were available, for there was a well-established winter-flowering heather 
producing pinky flowers just after Christmas right by my drive. Behind this 
was a Slightly taller plant, blooming white a little nearer Easter. 

At this time I was introduced to E. carnea’Myretoun Ruby’, and my daughter 
bought mea copy of the Wisley pocket book of heaths and heathers for my birthday. 

The trees at the front were a cause for concern, and I took advice. My ‘tall, 
thin, dark green cigars’ turned out to be Chamuaecyparis lawsoniana “Ellwoodii’. 
At least the lusty growth kept the weeds at bay, even if the heathers did not. 

Several years later, | asked at my local garden centre for a variety of heather 
that they were unable to supply. They suggested that I tried some heather 
specialists at West Camel, a village about twelve miles to the north of me, and 
known to meas one of the villages on my cycle training routes. 

At West Camel, I met Diane and Bert Jones, picked up my plants, and some 
Heather Society leaflets on heathers. Now | was able to quantify what I was 
doing ona scientific basis. My chemistry training stood me in good stead to 
tackle pH problems, and within a week I was master of what I had fumbled 
over the previous dozen years. Anne and David Small’s stunning Handy guide 
to heathers soon followed, and I was outside with the colour chart and book of 
words to draw up what I had [should?] been doing. 

By this time, the pink Christmas heather at the end of the drive was over 
four feet tall, and a joy to behold. This was soon identified as E. x darleyensis 
‘Arthur Johnson’, and the white cultivar just behind it, E. erigena 
‘Brian Proudley’. 

Further investigation revealed that the line of “summer-flowering’ cultivars 
against my west-facing wall in the drive was, as I suspected, E. vagans 
‘Mrs D. F. Maxwell’. However, these had become somewhat stragely, having 
received absolutely no maintenance for nearly ten years. 

Flushed with enthusiasm at my newfound knowledge, I dug up a circular 
area in the middle of my front lawn, edged it with flush-fitting segment stones, 
and produced a heather bed a little less than six feet in diameter. This was 
divided into four quadrants, in order to provide colour for all seasons. My soil 
pH was 6.9, vestigially on the acid side of neutral (hence the inadvertent 
success of my E. vagans), and I realised that late spring was going to be the 
problem period. There was nothing for it - the segment covering this period 
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would have to be acidified. Sequestrene is expensive, and so were sulphur 
chips, I discovered to my dismay. However, I found that the chemical company 
at Gillingham which supplied my photographic chemicals could supply huge 
jars of flowers of sulphur, and for about £8 I was able to buy enough to last me 
the rest of my life. 

This bed has been reasonably successful. Starting the year with E. carnea 
‘March Seedling’, then moving to the acid-loving E. x stuartit ‘Irish Lemon’ 
followed by E. vagans “Cornish Cream’, taking us through to November, 
whereupon the year is finished off with E. carnea ‘Jennifer Anne’. My only 
disappointment here is that “Cornish Cream’ is rather vigorous compared 
with the rest, and needs savage trimming. 

Flushed with the splendid appearance of my “all year’ ring at the front, I 
decided to repeat the operation at the rear, and although rather less sun was 
offered here, it was at least blessed with better soil. | had already received 
criticism of my front ring, that it was too severe, too mathematical, being split 
into segments by straight boundaries. I learned one has to avoid straight 
lines. 

I lifted enough turf in my back garden to provide a ring about ten feet in 
diameter, and maintaining the theme of colour all the year around, I planted 
in concentric circles. The bed was raised in the centre merely due to the fact 
that I had dug a hole and buried the turf. The king-of-the-castle was a fine 
specimen of E. x darleyensis ‘Darley Dale’, transferred from a two-litre pot. 
Around it was a circle of Daboecia x scotica “Tabramhill’, followed lower down 
by a ring of Calluna vulgaris “H. E. Beale’, alternating with E. carnea 
‘Myretoun Ruby’. The outer ring, now at ground level, was a ring of E. vagans 
‘Mrs D. F. Maxwell’ alternating with E. x darleyensis ‘Ada S. Collings’. 

Looking back at this venture, the problem stands out clearly, but at the 
time technical matters tend to get overlooked. The position was that although 
‘Tabramhill’ would probably survive with liberal applications of peat, “H. E. 
Beale’ certainly would not. Furthermore, after a year or so, the two cultivars 
on the bottom layer made progress that could only be described as ballistic. 

It was decision time again, and a further visit to Diane and Bert clarified 
my mind. In less than two years the ring had become a tangled mess. To 
remedy matters, it was opened out into a large kidney-shaped bed, all straight 
lines being avoided. Contoured edging stones were let into the lawn to define 
the periphery, and the whole area of grass inside the stones watered with 
herbicide. 

In the month of June, the treated area was reduced to a mass of brownish 
yellow dust in less than two weeks, and I was able to tease out the dead root 
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mattress without the slightest difficulty. After turning the soil over, I moved 
the plants from the ring to their new quarters, with enough soil attached for 
them not to realise what was happening. This job was an absolute nightmare, 
for as separation was effected, the roots had to be untangled from one another. 

With the new free area, considerable augmentation was necessary of 
course, and | arranged things with careful segregation in mind, a sort of 
apartheid. 

‘H. E. Beale’ and “Tabramhill’ were segregated into one area, and registered 
on my master plan as requiring acid treatment. More ‘Mrs D. F. Maxwell’ was 
purchased, where possible in one-litre pots, as was ‘Myretoun Ruby’. Further 
space remained, and this was allocated to E. x darleyensis ‘Ghost Hills’, 
E. carnea “Tybesta Gold’, and by no means least, a group of eight E. x griffithsii 
‘Valerie Griffiths’. 

By now, both ‘Arthur Johnson’ and the adjacent “Brian Proudley’ at the 
front had ‘found’ my topsoil under the surface and had become outstandingly 
large. A batch of 19 ‘Tybesta Gold’ were not faring so well however, and had 
all turned green without exception. Bert Jones advised that this was probably 
due to lack of sunlight, so it was decision time again. 

The answer was simple, but somewhat expensive, and I arranged to have 
four of my now enormous conifers grubbed out, roots and all. These now 
being some 22 feet tall, were denying sunlight to my front beds for most of the 
day. The effect of the clearance was magical, all the “Tybesta Gold’ returned to 
yellow, but furthermore, and to my delight, I was presented with a large south- 
facing inclined bed about 6 feet by 20 feet. 

Now well advised in the habit of conifers, I knew exactly what to do. Even 
my favourite Irish juniper would bea shade too large for what I had in mind, 
and | ordered five of another common juniper ‘Sentinel’. These will grow to 
six or even eight feet high, but seldom more than nine inches in diameter. 
They are ideal for breaking up the larger heather bed. 

I was already running two further experimental acid beds, one against the 
front wall of the house supporting C. vulgaris ‘Annemarie’, and the other 
against a south-east-facing fence, C. vulgaris ‘Peter Sparkes’. The former is 
lusty, vigorous, and a joy to behold in the summer. The latter, in contrast, was 
thin, spindly and grudging. (The whole batch was lifted recently and put into 
intensive care by a sympathetic local Society member. They have been replaced 
by a dozen E. vagans ‘Yellow John’, seldom seen. They are all doing 
exceptionally well.) 

Not wishing to complicate matters on my new sloping bed, there were no 
allocated acid areas. Bert Jones had already introduced me to E. erigena 
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‘Irish Silver’, and had recently shown me E. erigena ‘Irish Dusk’. I fell in love 
at once, and took a batch of eight. The bald patch at the back of “Arthur Johnson’ 
and ‘Brian Proudley’ (now both very elderly), which had been exposed by the 
tree removal, was covered by a line of matching “Brian Proudley’ plants. The 
rest of the areas between the ‘Sentinel’ junipers being filled with (apparently) 
casual groups of ‘Myretoun Ruby’, ‘Ada S. Collings’, ‘Mrs D. F. Maxwell’, 
‘Trish Silver’, ‘Irish Dusk’, and the only disappointment, E. x darleyensis 
‘Jack H. Brummage’, for none of the latter seems at all happy, remaining thin 
and grudging in bloom. (Over the last few months, there has been a splendid 
improvement in this particular cultivar, and my comments are withdrawn.) 

Icannot close my story without a word of praise for E. erigena‘W. T. Ratcliff’, 
a wonderful cultivar with dense, dark green foliage, with bloom so prolific 
that it is difficult to see any foliage at all! This cultivar graces the borders of my 
pathways front and back, being augmented at my front door by a group of 
E. x darleyensis ‘Kramer’s Rote’ — watch out ‘Myretoun Ruby’! 

There is a word or two to be said about the problem of cats and dogs. This 
was brought home to me ina most dramatic way, when I found one morning 
that a cat had decided the middle of my large ‘White Perfection’ would make 
an ideal bed. The plant has never recovered from this invasion, and still bears 
a significant dent in the centre. Spaces between plants, especially where the 
gaps are significant, can be filled on a temporary basis with inverted flower 
pots. The light plastic type can easily be held in position by a bicycle spoke 
pushed through one of the holes in the bottom, and pressed into the ground 
until the hook at the tip of the spoke engages with the bottom of the pot. There 
were at one time nearly 200 spokes in my garden, judiciously placed so that 
there was no room for the intruder to stoop and foul. In obstinate cases, extra 
spokes may be scattered about, with the ends carefully sharpened. 

A more interesting defence is the manufacture of artificial snakes, from 
two-foot lengths of hose pipe. Some sort of head is easily fashioned in softwood, 
and a black stripe and a few spots along the length of the hose are the work of 
but a moment. Cats, it appears, are terrified of snakes, and two or three dummies 
will suffice for quite a large garden. (I have since learned that ready-to-use 
plastic snakes may be purchased at most of the larger joke shops.) 

Looking back at my adventures over the years, I can honestly say that lam 
grateful to the Heather Society and its members who have advised me how to 
convert a garden bordering on an eyesore into an area of outstanding beauty 


and the envy of the village, especially in the winter and spring months. 


Yb. Heather Soc. 1998: 17-22. 
The Heather Sanctuary. 


DEE DANERI 
11 Pinecrest Drive, FORTUNA, California 95540, USA. 


Sweeping ocean views, sounds of the powerful surf crashing into the 
Continent, and puffs of salty morning fog —this must be the road to Manchester. 
The tiny town boasting a general store with a post office is hardly a mirror 
image of its namesake in England. The Manchester of our story is isolated on 
the northern coast of California. 

A popular route for tourists, most bypass Manchester en-route to the resorts 
further north. Zipping past the giant Monterey cypress beckoning from the 
west, few will ever know the secret of this tree, once thought to be the largest of 
its kind in the world. 

A Victorian-style tree house nestled in the massive branches shelters a 
tiny sanctuary that holds vigil over one of the masterpieces of our century. 
The miracle is the creation of Colonel James Thompson and his wife Bev. 

Your welcome begins when Sadie Thompson, the family dog, heralds news 
of a visitor. Jim usually emerges from behind a billowy bank of heather to find 
you gaping in speechless awe of the unexpected beauty of the garden. 

The garden is distinguished from most gardens by two features: the 
extensive planting of more than 250 cultivars of heath and heather, and the 
driftwood and other recycled material used in the garden’s development. 
According to Thompson, heathers were introduced in 1986 as an uninformed 
experiment. They proved to be so well suited to the local growing conditions, 
and they propagated so easily, that he just kept planting them until he ran out 
of space in his 2° acre garden. 

The heather garden is composed of a sea of islands. The paths between 
lead through eye-level mountains of heath and heather. The only exception to 
these mountainous islands is the flat heather garden directly in front of the 
cathedral window of the house. A reflection of the window with its many 
panes is filled with panes of heather, each representing unique characteristics 
of heath or heather. Gates, trellises, and benches are driftwood whimsies from 
the local beach, some turning into giant birds and other garden sentinels. The 
garden extends another six miles as the ridges of the neighboring hills follow 
the lilting ridges of the raised beds. 
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Fig. 1. Jim and Bev Thompson’s house and garden, Manchester, California [Art Dome] 
A tree falls in the forest; 
If no one hears it, there is no sound. 
A garden grows on the coast 
Ifno one sees it, there 1s no beauty. 


Fig. 2. Calluna vulgaris ‘Peter Sparkes’ [T. Drake] 
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The quarter-acre of paint-palettes of heather in extraordinary color 
combinations is a total experience in three dimensions in what would 
otherwise be a desert garden. But there’s more. 

A screen of large trees leads us to a lake of Arctostaphylos uva ursi. Always 
adding a vigil, Jim has introduced his magic dragon to guard the lake. Several 
years ago Jim planted a weeping spruce. In time the tree touched the ground 
and presented three very notable humps above the ground. The slinky dragon 
was missing nothing but a head, which Jim carved from local redwood. Soon 
Bev felt the lonely dragon was in need of company. A carved dinosaur egg 
soon emerged from the dry lake and a baby dragon now helps his mother 
mind the sea of green. More islands emerge from the loch as a backdrop of 
hydrangea, maples, red hot pokers and conifers enclose the secret garden. 

Expect a surprise at every turn. An old cypress tree once had a chain 
around it. The tree grew around the chain, finally capturing it. Today the 
beautiful wood has become a seat with a chain running through its center, 
creating a swing in the garden. 

A limb from the majestic Monterey cypress has offered support for the 
stairway to the sanctuary which protects the garden. Two by two, Jim’s special 
carvings of Noah’s creatures create the story of salvation, while Adam and 
Eve, properly clothed in grape leaves, remind us of The Creation. 

Another acre lets us look up at trees of Abutilon waving their lanterns of 
every conceivable color. Santolina surrounds the haven, protecting it from 
possible grass fires and keeping out weeds. The local deer population meander 
around the property, but they don’t disturb the heather planted well within 
their range. 


Thompson Observations on Design 
During a visit by the Heather Enthusiasts of the Redwood Empire, Jim offered 
the following observations of gardening. 


“Never hire a designer. The process and the results of the garden are more 
meaningful and gratifying for having done it without professional help. 
When you finish your garden, it’s yours. Gardening by intuition, you will 
eventually find a garden writer who will write about a garden which you 
thought was your’s, and a good designer will pick up on your design.” 
This happened to Jim, when he picked up an article in the June 1991 issue 
of Fine Gardening, and Clair Sawyer had outlined everything he thought he 
had created. 
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“Capture the essence of nature”. Jim’s warm twinkle came to his eye when 
he read this, and then he said, “Can you imagine me saying “Capture the 
essence of nature’? Clair said that, but the idea is mother nature at work. 
Sometimes if something volunteers in the garden, let it come up. If it looks 
pretty, keep it. We have foxgloves. It looks good, so let it stay.” 


“Integrate the garden into its natural landscape” was what Clair had 
written. “Here on the California Coast we can easily do this. This is a six- 
mile garden because the ridge is drawn into the garden. The Japanese are 
very adept at this adoption of land beyond the garden” says Thompson. 


“Marry the inside to the outside.” Go into the house and look outside. The 
stained glass garden is a wonderful example of viewing the garden from 
the house. It emulates the garden. Jim says you should plan the garden in 
reference to windows, patios, and any area you view frequently from inside 
the house. 


“Develop beauty from function.” Bird baths, furniture, and other garden 
features add to the beauty and become a part of the landscape using 
structural elements which also have a function. 


“Recycle used material you have on hand.” Jim says it fits into his Scottish 
blood, making something from nothing. Using fallen limbs, redwood fence 
stakes, or other materials can create functional elements. Use weathered 
wood, old shakes, or driftwood. Jim’s neighbors get lots of driftwood after 
the winter storms and the Thompsons have been fortunate enough to 
incorporate these natural sculptures into their garden. Jim reminds us, 
“You can’t improve on nature”. Stone doesn’t fit into the anatomy of the 
Thompson garden, but stone and brick might be right for your garden. 


“Involve the visitor” is Jim’s last word of advice. Make it interesting to 
touch, smell, hear and see. Reward the stroller with a series of sights. 
Don’t let one view allow the visitors to know what's on the other side of 
the path. Give a different feeling and add to the curiosity of the visitor. 


When changing your garden design, you can’t go wrong by doing it 
yourself. Gratification comes with this. 
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Planning the Garden 

The flat terrain would make a monotonous effect, so Jim mounded soil, added 
compost and planted heather on the mound. This displays the heather to 
advantage. If you have a flat property, think of raising the beds. Another way 
is to plant large groups of the same variety in drifts, maybe twelve or fifteen of 
each planted together. Sometimes one of each can be planted effectively too. 

Show the various foliage colors in the winter by grouping to emphasize 
the foliage The foliage in winter can be as spectacular as the summer color. 
Bev Thompson suggests getting lots of yellows and foliage plants at the 
beginning. 

Thompson says that one problem he discovered was the integration of 
winter bloomers with summer bloomers. He wants one great summer splash 
and has decided to plant winter bloomers around the edges, allowing the 
winter foliage show off the summer bloomers, accented by the flower border of 
the winter bloomers. Thompson ordered one of each variety from various 
growers and grew them on until he had enough of everything to plant. He 
grew up during The Depression. Bev says he’s still too Scottish to buy a hearing 
aid. 


Observation on cultivation 

Jim was cautious to tell us that the conditions for him may be entirely different 
for anyone else. His garden has no rainfall from May to September. New 
plants must be kept moist until they are established. In summer Jim waters 
established plants every three to four weeks. Mature heathers are drought- 
tolerant in his garden which receives a great deal of morning fog during the 
summer. 7 

Jim doesn’t fertilize his garden. He thinks it’s a detriment as the heather 
grows too fast and don’t need fertilizer. In their native habitat they grow in 
rank soil without nutrients. 

Once a year all spent blossoms are cut off and an electric hedge trimmer is 
used just as the blossoms finish. In cold climates its better to wait until spring, 
but ina mild climate it’s better to prune right after blooming. In the northeast 
of the United States the spent blossoms give some protection through the 
winter, making it better to wait until spring to prune. 

When pruning, cut the spent blossoms and the shape of the plant will 
emerge as each variety grows into a distinctive shape. When a particular 
heather variety begins to die back, the Thompsons recommend removing the 
entire bed or island. Otherwise, the area grows out of proportion to the other 
plants. 
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Fig. 3. Enea cinerea ‘C2D. Eason’ [F..Wrake] 


Propagation is on-going at the Thompson Garden. Cuttings are stuck into 
* sand —~° peat. Once they root in their tiny bed in the garden, they are grown 
on in another bed until large enough for the garden spot, usually taking a full 
year from cutting to garden planting. With a continuous cycle, there will 
always be plenty of new plants to fill the garden. 

The Thompsons also have their preferences. Calluna vulgaris ‘Peter 
Sparkes’ (Fig. 2), and Erica cinerea‘C. D. Eason’ (Fig. 3), E. ciliaris ‘Maweana’, 
and the best gray foliage is Calluna vulgaris ‘Silver Queen’. C. vulgaris ‘Silver 
Knight’ has more bloom, but another favorite, C. vulgaris ‘Silver Rose’ is 
beautiful but has a short bloom season. 

Jim admits to a few mistakes. 

1 He bought too big a lot. He couldn't stop until the lot was full. Smaller 

would have been better. 

2 An automatic sprinkler system should have been installed before any 

planting was done. 

Jim says, “ All told it’s been a great experience and if you have any inkling of 
gardening in this climate, I recommend the heather garden.” 


Mospieleatherm soc, 1993: 23-295: 
Heathers in a plantsman’s life. 


KEN WILSON 
155-7610 Evans Road, CHILLIWACK, British Columbia, Canada V2H 7X9. 


You will see from the jobs I have had that my life has been mainly about 
plants, growing them, propagating them, selling them, maintaining them, 
training and supervising staff, Now, 17 years after retiring, lam carrying on 
in much the same way, mainly with home-owners but also with those who 
are still learning the trade. Over the 61 years I have been in this business 
several groups of plants have had a special interest for me, from Ilex (hollies) 
through Rhododendron hybrids and species, to perennials, glasshouse crops, 
Japanese flowering cherries and their problems with virus diseases, and, last 
but not least, heathers, including the South African species. 

Hiking the Derbyshire moors as a teenager in the 1930s and, later, living in 
the Yorkshire Dales in the early 1950s, must have unconsciously influenced 
my interest in heathers. 

My early nursery-work training in the mid-1930s was in the perennial 
department of Baker’s Nursery, near Wolverhampton, where the Russell lupins 
were a new and major item. It was, however, my time at Fisher Son & Sibray 
Ltd., in my home town of Sheffield, that really sparked my interest in woody 
plants, including heathers, which has continued to today. I well remember 
that layering and hardwood cuttings were two of the principal methods of 
propagating these plants, with layering being one of the most miserable of all 
jobs. Kneeling in an open field in the winter, bending and burying shoots of 
trees and shrubs in wet soil, made most workers, including myself, wonder 
why we chose this profession. 

In 1946, as foreman of the American department of Clibrans Nurseries 
Ltd., near Altringham, Cheshire, the sticking of shrub cuttings, including 
heathers, under bell-glasses in the warmth of July and August was a pleasant 
change. In retrospect, layering was a simple and effective method of 
propagation because, once the plants were layered, they required no 
maintenance, except for weeding and watering in dry weather, until the rooted 
layers were taken off one to two years later. 
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For the last five years before emigrating to Canada, my family and I had 
our own business near Pateley Bridge in Nidderdale, Yorkshire, growing cut- 
flowers and tomatoes for the local and wholesale market. 

Arriving in Nova Scotia’s famous Annapolis Valley in May 1954, after a 
week on the high seas, Fillmore’s Valley Nurseries Ltd. did not seem very 
different from any English nursery. Most of the plants were familiar; only the 
garden-centre aspect of selling was a new, but enjoyable experience. Another 
new method to me was the summer propagation of woody and perennial 
plants by the Burlap Cloud method, and adaptation of a Chinese method 
using a frame with 12 inch-deep sides, placed on a prepared sandy soil. The 
soil was then thoroughly saturated and the cuttings pushed into the medium. 
Burlap stretched over the frame was kept moist during daylight hours and 
taken off each day at sundown. Rooting of most plants was close to 100%. A 
few Erica carnea cultivars were propagated by this method, but there was little 
demand for these plants, perhaps because they were always in full flower 
when the snow finally melted in early April, and all—even the colored-flowered 
cultivars — had white flowers until the daylight gradually brought out their 
normal colour. 

The early 1960s saw the family in Ottawa with myself as Chief of 
Operations for the Plant Research Institute, Canada Agriculture, on the Central 
Experimental Farm —- a very exciting and challenging position, with 
responsibility for the extensive ground and arboretum, togther with the 
growing of research projects both in the greenhouses and the field. 

In 1969, I was offered a similar position at the University of British Columbia 
in Vancouver, at the beginning of a new Botanical Garden. The challenge to 
start anew Garden, together with a climate so vastly different from the 
past 15 years, was too good to pass up. The first two years were mostly spent 
in planning the garden, with little opportunity to work with plants, but 
gradually, the plant collections were developed. The extensive plantings of 
heaths and heathers on the campus renewed my interest in heathers sufficiently 
to join The Heather Society. 

It was about this time that Pamela Harper, a member of The Heather Society 
and one-time Council member (Yearbook of The Heather Society 1969: 5) who 
had recently emigrated to the eastern USA, offered to send a collection of 
heathers which she had brought with her. All arrived in excellent condition, 
and were planted in our newly developing nursery. These, together with 
cuttings taken from the campus, enabled us to plant a long, wide border as a 
setting for our office, which had been the home of the President of the 
University, on the top of the cliffs overlooking the Straits of Georgia. 
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Perhaps none of this would have come about had not Mrs Ronald Gray, 
then a vice-president of The Heather Society, written to me saying that she 
was coming to Vancouver to visit her son, and asking if I could arrange for her 
to meet as many of the members of the society living on the west coast as 
possible. Unfortunately due to previous commitments overseas I was not able 
to fulfil her request; it did however give me the incentive to initiate a 
get-together some months later. 

It was there that eight people —- four from the USA and four from Canada 
—with my wife and elder daughter, met for the first time. At our second meeting 
one year later in Washington State, USA, the original group, with several 
other interested people from both countries, formed the Pacific Northwest 
Heather Society, with myself elected as President. Every year saw the 
membership increase, with people from Vancouver Island, Washington, 
Oregon and California, with annual meetings alternating between British 
Columbia and the USA. 

Eventually, as interest in heather growing increased in the eastern USA, 
and to a much lesser extent in eastern Canada, it was decided to broaden the 
scope of the society by initiating chapters in areas of where there was strong 
local interest, and to change the name to the North American Heather Society, 
which better reflected all regions of this continent. 

By 1994 there were six chapters, with members from four provinces of 
Canada. In the USA Members represent 29 states of the USA, and there were 
19 members from eight other countries including Australia. 
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Erica x kramer: the hybrid between E. carnea and E. spiculifolia . 


Erect glabrous shrub, 40-50cm tall. Leaves crowded 4-5mm long, margins strongly revolute 
as in E. spiculifolia. Inflorescence shortly cylindrical, 1cm broad, 1cm wide, as in E. spiculifolia. 


Bracteoles none. Corolla pink, c. 2mm long. Pollen 99% sterile. Ovary aborted. 2n = 30. 


Erica spiculifolia (= Bruckenthalia spiculifolia), now reverted to its old name, has 36 
chromosomes. Every other heather that has been investigated has 24 chromosomes. 
This was a cause of Oliver’s hesitation into which genus to place it: the decision 
would be facilitated if it would cross with other Erica species. Kurt Kramer of 
Edewecht, northwestern Germany, undertook this fiddly task, using E. carnea. The 
resultant plants — there are several clones — have an intermediate chromosome 
complement of 30, and they differ from E. spiculifolia in their sterility and apparent 
hybrid vigour. 

Some people shy off bestowing binomials on hybrids, preferring the hybrid 
formulas. But this not undecorative hybrid is now in the trade. So, simplicity demands 
that it has aname. Erica x krameri D. C. McClintock (Die Heidegarten 41: 18-20 (1997)) 
most appropriately honours Herr Kramer himself, who has also hybridised other 
heathers, including E. x oldenburgensis, an excellent plant with the improbable 
parentage of E. arborea x carnea (Die Heidegarten 39: 35 (1996)). He has also succeeded 
where everyone else had failed, for years, in crossing the South African species of 
Erica with the European ones. Hence his E. arborea x baccans, and E. spiculifolia x 
bergiana. 


Davip McCuintock, Bracken Hill, PLATT, Sevenoaks, Kent, TN15 8JH. 


Yb. Heather Soc. 1998: 27-31. 


How my life was changed by Lady Shannon: the conversion 
of an anti-heather person with some easy-to-grow Cape heaths. 


SIMON GOODENOUGH 
Ventnor Botanic Garden, Undercliff Drive, VENTNOR, PO38 1UL, 
Isle of Wight. 


For someone in charge of a small botanic garden, the soil in which is almost 
entirely alkaline, it is somewhat of a cheek to be contributing to a journal 
devoted to genera that are largely calcifuge. With ground-water that is 
predominantly from the chalk downs and a mains supply that furs up kettles 
in a matter of days, it would seem reckless even to contemplate ericaceous 
subjects. 

Thankfully I have no desire to grow rhododendrons; the majority of the 
cultivars have always screamed at me as objects of bad taste (not true of the 
wonderful and varied species), and many of their supporters display sucha 
one-eyed view of the plant world that they are unworthy of the term gardener. 
Equally it has to be said that my initial reaction to the myriad of heather 
cultivars, and their almost ubiquitous use with dwarf conifers in municipal 
parks, gardens and roundabout plantings, has turned me into something of 
an anti-heather person. This was probably not helped by the fact that one of 
the first gardening jobs I had was replanting a major heather garden for the 
London Borough of Ealing Parks Department, during a pluvial period that 
equalled Noah’s flood! 

So why should I be moved to take up pen and paper to write for the Yearbook 
of the Heather Society? The answer is simple — South Africa. In the 1970s I was 
confronted as a Kew student with a collection of Cape heaths that was 
languishing in cold frames, almost forgotten and in sad need of attention. 
Few were flowering and most looked destined for the compost heap but there 
in their midst was a flowering plant of such beauty that I could scarcely 
believe it to be an Erica — shining white, porcelain glazed, tubular flowers 
with starry mouths, the corollas cupped lovingly by green sepals attached to 
long pedicels in clustered umbels of eight or so flowers. I had no idea what 
this plant was, the label had long since faded but this was the key that opened 
a wonderland to me. The plant was E. shannonea! 
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I made some enquiries about the collection. It had apparently been part of 
the work of a visiting botanist from South Africa who had long since returned 
home. The plants for some time had been used seasonally in a cool display 
conservatory as flowering pot plants. Sadly, as so often happens, the member 
of staff who showed an interest in growing this collection also moved on and 
the plants were put on the “back burner” in favour of somebody else’s choice 
plants. Consumed with interest for these plants I began to research in the Kew 
library, hungry for any information about the Erica species of South Africa. | 
was amazed to discover the huge range and diversity of species. I was even 
more astonished when I discovered just how many of the species had been 
brought into cultivation in Europe in last century. Many no longer seemed to 
be in cultivation. At this point it was clear to me that I needed to visit South 
Africa, firstly to understand how these plants grew in the wild and secondly 
to attempt to obtain good fresh seed and attempt to grow plants in the Northern 
hemisphere. 

It was quite some time before I had the opportunity to get to Africa but it 
certainly was worth the wait. The richness of the fynbos of the Cape Province 
was breathtaking. The living matrix of Restionaceae, Proteaceae and Ericaceae 
intermingled with so much more, was an unexpected paradise of incredible 
richness. I did not take long to get started on the hunt for Erica species and, of 
course, the surprises were many and frequent. I am eternally grateful to Deon 
Kotze, Erica curator at Kirstenbosch, for imparting his wealth of knowledge 
and spending valuable time with me in the field. 

Whilst my interest in Erica is now almost purely academic, because of my 
circumstance, I remain to this day fascinated by this genus. I would like to 
share some of my experiences with the reader and take a look at a few of the 
species that I have grown. The easiest species for me were Erica bauera, 
E. mammosa and E. versicolor, all of which germinate readily at almost anytime 
of year and grow quickly to form strong seedlings that may be transplanted 
and grown on with little or no loss. 

To begin with I made certain assumptions about the raising of South African 
heaths and fell foul of many pitfalls. Initial attempts to germinate seed met 
with mixed response. After much trial and error and considerable help from 
the experts at Kirstenbosch I managed to achieve a reasonable degree of 
proficiency. As every gardener knows, rule-of-thumb is a good starting point, 
but there are always exceptions. For germinating seed I used a nutrient-poor 
mix comprising 60% fine acid grit, 20% sieved peat and 20% pulverised 
cambark. This I placed in seed trays and lightly firmed. I irrigated the trays 
from beneath and broadcast the seed upon the surface mixed with fine sharp 
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Fig. 1. Erica cerinthoides Fig. 2. Erica speciosa, Swartberg, 
[S. Goodenough] December 1987 [S. Goodenough] 


sand. For some species germination was rapid often less than a month but 
with others a year or more could elapse. Staff at Kirstenbosch told me that heat 
froma bush fire broke the tough seed coat that inhibits germination in some 
species, and that this could be mimicked by scorching the surface of the seed 
trays with naked flame. Armed with a painter’s blow-torch, I narrowly avoided 
burning the potting shed down and managed to melt to a sticky goo at least 
one plastic seed tray. I did however improve my germination rates. 

Feeling very smug with nearly two dozen species germinated I thought 
this was a ‘piece of cake’. More problems were to follow, and from hundreds, 
if not thousands of little seedlings the numbers declined alarmingly. My best 
periods of germination appeared to occur as the days shortened and became 
cooler. The young seedlings grew well initially and then started to suffer from 
a variety of fungal problems in the dank grey days of winter. A series of 
applications of proprietary fungicides did alleviate the problems but early 
into the second season Phytophthora became a considerable problem. One 
plant that eluded me was the common and widespread E. cerinthoides (Fig. 1). 
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This heath known as the fire heath because of its ability to regenerate froma 
persistent rootstock after bush fires, was one of the first heaths I saw in the 
wild, a real beauty forming a small shrub with dense clusters of red flowers. 
Continued failure to grow this plant almost drove me to distraction. The 
breakthrough came when I introduced charcoal to my compost mix. This 
virtually stopped the seedling mortality that I was experiencing and appeared 
to produce a stronger root system. The old fashioned idea of keeping your 
compost ‘sweet’ using charcoal does seem to have its merits and many of the 
species that I had difficulty with became more cooperative with this addition 
to compost. Mains water in the London area was also death to Cape heaths 
and best results came with the use of rainwater or artificially acidified water. 

Like most of the fynbos plants, Cape heaths require very free ventilation 
and high light levels to do really well. Best results in the cultivation of these 
beautiful plants, at least by me, were afford by cultivating as pot plants in cold 
frames protecting them only in the worst of the winter excesses. A reduction of 
watering in the winter also helped to avoid rotting problems. 

Many if not all of the species that I tried rooted readily and formed good 
strong plants more quickly than the majority of those being seed raised. Of the 
numerous species that I have raised and grown the following selection have 
proved to be amongst the easiest to maintain: 


Erica curviflora This is a widespread species and although it has a broad 
distribution in South Africa and is recognized in several forms, it is usually 
associated with damp conditions besides streams and rivers or in areas of 
seepage in or near water. As the specific name implies the flower is markedly 
curved. The flower colour ranges from yellow through orange to a dark red. A 
rather attractive pinkish form I collected near Swellendam flowered well at 
Kew for a number of years. 


Erica patersonia This was my first experience of a yellow-flowered Erica and 
I found it hard to believe that it was indeed an Erica. Whilst walking around 
Cape Point Nature Reserve a large stand of this Erica in full flower was a 
startling sight. A plant that has an erect habit and grows to nearly a metre tall, 
and is a prolific flowerer over at least five months, has to be a hit. Indeed in 
South Africa this species is being grown commercially. 


Erica macowanti Ona visit to the Kleimmond Nature Reserve near Betty's Bay 
this heath made quite an impression. Growing ina rather lanky state as mature 
plants amongst the restios I almost missed them but a patch of young seedlings 
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growing ina vlei (alow depression apt to be boggy and wet) caught my eye. 
The flowers were a striking yellow and red bicolour. Several attempts to grow 
this have been met with varying degrees of success. A carefully monitored 
watering regime seems to be crucial. 

Another species that I first became familiar with in the same location was 
E. massonii named in honour of Francis Masson. This is a very showy in 
flower although the plant itself is rather squat, being prostrate and creeping. 
The flowers are very distinctive the lower part of the corolla is vivid red and 
the swollen lip bright green. The recently opened inflorescences are glossy 
and the corollas are sticky. The flowers are borne in whorls giving a dramatic 
geometry to the whole plant. This plant has been in and out of cultivation 
since the eighteenth century. 


Erica speciosa High in the Swartberg Mountains this Erica (Fig. 2) can be seen 
in large drifts forming shrubby stands over a metre in height. I saw this plant 
with a covering of frost on it and I am sure that this could be more widely 
erown in the Northern Hemisphere. The bright crimson flowers often display 
pale green, white or yellow lobes. 

Throughout this area, E. densifolia is also to be found; this too has a beautiful 
two-coloured flower. It forms a sturdy well branched shrub to about a metre. 
Some of the finest stands that I encountered on my travels were to be found 
above George. This seems to be quite amenable to cultivation. 


Conclusion 

In the wild, several species are found in limestone areas but on closer inspection 
it is found that they grow in thin, infertile soils that are acidic in nature. 
Although Ventnor Botanic Garden probably has a good climate for the 
cultivation of many of the South African heaths, the degree to which I would 
have to manipulate the soil or construct artificial beds is just too daunting a 
task. The only exception that I have made is to grow a group of E. canaliculata 
outside in a raised bed and a few species under glass just for fun. 

Many Cape species occur at relatively high altitudes and can experience 
considerable degrees of frost. I am personally of the belief that more of the 
species could be grown out of doors in favoured localities in the British Isles. 
The associated problems of fungal disease and seedling mortality are probably 
the main reasons for the continuing lack of representation in our gardens by 
these wonderful plants. 

There is now plenty of information available to people who wish to grow 
these plants but, sadly, as my early experience at Kew shows, it requires 
continuity, enthusiasm and diligence to keep a collection going. 
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Fig. 1. Erica schumannt. A, flowering branch, natural size; B, young branch with leaves 
removed; C, leaf; D, flower; E, bract; F, bracteole: G, sepal; H, plumose hair; I, stamen, side, 
front and back views; J, ovary, intact; J', ovary with walls removed to show placenta and 
ovules; K, seed; L, testa cells; all drawn from the type collection. © Inge Oliver. 
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Erica schumannii, a new mat-forming species from South 
Africa. 


E. G. H. OLIVER & I. M. OLIVER 
Compton Herbarium, National Botanical Institute, Private Bag X7, 
CLAREMONT 7735, South Africa. 


Since the publication of Flora Capensis in 1905 in which 467 species of Erica 
were dealt with for southern Africa, much additional material has been 
accessed in the Cape herbaria. Some of this material proved to constitute very 
distinct new species which were subsequently described by botanists in the 
Cape, some was problematic in the variation patterns exhibited whilst other 
material has remained undescribed to this day. 

One of these problems revolved around the species, Erica goatcheriana, 
described by Louisa Bolus in 1921 based on material obtained from a flower 
show in Cape Town with the only indication of the locality as the Ceres 
District. She subsequently described in 1928 two varieties of this species, var. 
drakensteinensis and var. petrensis based on two wild collections from two totally 
different areas. Since then more material has been collected and ascribed, 
some tentatively, to this species and its varieties. Included in this material has 
been some which matches the type of the species, which is now known to 
come from Baviaansberg in the Ceres District. 

The current herbarium collections of this species are a diverse assortment 
of material ‘forced’ into taxa that have some close relationships with each 
other, but differ markedly in some characters. Each of these comes from a 
distinct area. Studies in this complex have shown us that several distinct 
species warrant recognition. One of these is dealt with in this paper. 

Two distinct and not closely related taxa are currently filed under Erica 
goatcheriana var. petrensis in the Cape herbaria. Collections from the Jonaskop 
area match the type of var. petrensis, which appears to be endemic to this area. 
The plants are sparsely branched, but very woody, and may sprawl] loosely 
over the huge rocks on which they grow and may produce several erect 
branches up to 500 mm high. We were able to study some excellent plants of 
this taxon when showing them to Kurt Kramer on 1 October 1997. On the 
Stettynsberg range on the other side of the huge Worcester—Villiersdorp valley, 
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there occur plants that are prostrate and 
densely branched forming dense mats 
up to 2m? over the large rocks or rocky 
outcrops on which they grow. These 
had been incorrectly placed under Erica 
goatcheriana var. petrensis. 

In our opinion the var. petrensis and 
the var. drakensteinensis should be 
raised to specific status, but this will be 
discussed in a future paper dealing 
with the Erica goatcheriana. However, 
the Stettynsberg material clearly does 
not belong with var. petrensis and is 
described here as a distinct new 
species. 

We have great pleasure in naming 
this new species in honour of Dolf 
Schumann who will turn 80 in July 
Fig. 2. Dolf Schumann with Erica mammosa 4998 Dolf is a member of the Society 
(photograph Gerhard Kirsten). 

and has done much to promote an 
interest in Cape heaths through his incomparable book, Ericas of South Africa, 
produced in 1992 with the co-operation of Gerhard Kirsten. A geologist and 
executive businessman by profession, Dolf retired to the Cape in 1978 and 
immediately fell under the spell of Erica. He decided to dedicate his time and 
money to making as complete a photographic record of the genus Erica as 
possible. He left no stone unturned and together with Gerhard, and sometimes 
ourselves, scoured the mountains for every possible species. Then he decided 
that a book based on his collection should be produced, and the result of his 
determination is a superb record of a remarkable genus (see pp. 1-2). 

Erica schumannu, E. goatcheriana, E. monsoniana and E. dianthifolia, and other 
species not mentioned in this article are closely related to each other. They 
have very similar anthers, enlarged petaloid bract, bracteoles and sepals and 
often smooth shiny seeds and plumose hairs. 

Erica schumannt is characterized by its dense prostrate matted habit, stout 
plumose hairs on the pedicel and the margins of the bract, bracteoles and 
sepals (not on the branches), the groove around the apex of the ovary, the 
thick, flap-like placenta with a naked abaxial surface, the septa of the capsule 
only on the valves (no portion on the columella), and the seeds with a reticulate 
testa (not smooth and shiny). The exact relationships are difficult to determine 
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ina whole group of complex species, which have a variable suite of characters 
in different combinations, which distinguish them. E. goatcheriana var. 
goatcheriana has a bulging placenta with ovules all over the abaxial surface, 
and has reticulate seeds with elongate testa cells and is more related to E. 
monsoniana with its upright growth and numerous plumose hairs on the stem 
and pedicel. E. goatcheriana var. petrensis also has the same placenta as in var. 
goatcheriana, but the seeds are smooth and shiny, the anthers have a distinct 
adaxial nose, and there are no plumose hairs on any organ. Erica dianthifolia, 
which presently resides in another section in the genus, has an identical 
placenta to E. schumanni but has smooth glabrous branches, no plumose 
hairs on the margins of the leaves or sepals, but numerous plumose hairs on 
the pedicel and has smooth shiny seeds. 

The new species appears to be confined to the rocky ridges and upper 
slopes of the various peaks west and east of the summit of the Stettynsberg 
range northeast of Villiersdorp. Depending on their age the plants form small 
to large mats sprawling over rocks which can be either exposed low outcrops 
or large to very large boulders or groups thereof. In the latter cases the plants 
grow out of crevices. In secluded areas the plants can be very large up to 2m* 
in extent and arising from a substantial stem some 100 mm in diameter. In 
these habitats plants can become very old because they are protected from 
fires. 


Erica schumannii E.G.H. Oliv., sp. nov. 


Erica schumannii prostrata et tegetiformis, pilis plumosis in pedicello et marginibus 
bracteae bracteolarum et sepalorum, placenta crasso-ligulata abaxiale nuda, seminibus 
reticulatis. 


TYPE: SOUTH AFRICA, Western Cape, 3319CD, Kaaiman’s Peak at southern end of 
Stettynsberg, along rocky ridge overlooking Kaaiman’s Gat, tending to grow against 
or spreading out over rocks, c. 4500 ft, 25 January 1970, Esterhuysen 32379 (BOL 
holotype; isotypes BM, BOL, K, MO, NBG, NY, P, PRE, S). 


Low prostrate mat-forming or cushion-like shrub sprawling over rocks, small to 
occasionally 2m?, single-stemmed reseeder. Branches: numerous prostrate, the main 
branches continuing vegetative growth or sometimes ending in a florescence, 
numerous secondary branches 10-30mm long mostly terminating in a florescence, 
occasional tertiary branchlets +5mm long, young branches with internodes 2mm 
long with infrafoliar ridges and dense simple retrorse indumentum. Leaves: Snate, 
erect imbricate 6 x 1mm, narrowly oblong, flattened adaxially, with minute spicules, 
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Fig. 3. Erica schumannit, locality and habitat (photograph Dolf Schumann). 
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Fig. 4. Distribution of Erica schumanni in the Western Cape, South Africa. 
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Fig. 5. Erica schumannii, close-up of plant in Fig. 3 (photograph Ted Oliver). 


Fig. 6. Erica schumannit, close-up of flowers (photograph Dolf Schumann). 
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abaxially rounded, narrowly sulcate and glabrous, edges ciliate with long plumose 
hairs breaking off in older leaves, apex with simple 1 mm long spine dropping off in 
older leaves; petiole appressed, 10-15mm long, glabrous, margins with dense 
plumose hairs. Inflorescence: with 3 nate flowers in 1[2] whorls at ends of secondary 
and tertiary branchlets, numerous; pedicel 8-14mm long pink, covered with long 
white plumose hairs; bract partially recaulescent near middle position, 5.2 x 2.0mm 
elliptic, glabrous, pink, fringed with long plumose white hairs, apex with slight 
point, sulcate for one-quarter of its length; bracteoles 2, inserted three-quarters of 
the way up pedicel, 5.2 x 1.2mm, oblong-elliptic otherwise like bract. Calyx: 4-partite, 
segments imbricate at base, 5.0 x 2.2mm, ovate-elliptic, narrowly sulcate for two- 
thirds of their length, pink, fringed with long plumose white hairs, slightly pointed 
at apex. Corolla: 4-lobed, 6.0 x 4.5mm, urceolate, glabrous, pink; lobes erect to 
subspreading, about one-third the length of corolla, triangular, subacute, imbricate 
at base, margins entire. Stamens: 8, free, included; filaments linear relatively broad 
at 3mm with an apical s-bend, glabrous; anthers bilobed, oblong, appendiculate; 
thecae erect appressed, 1.5 x 0.5mm, ovate, glabrous, dark brown, pore one-third to 
one-quarter the length of theca; spurs 1.0 x 0.7mm obovate, pendulous, serrate, 
attached at base of thecae; pollen in tetrads. Ovary: 4-locular, 2 x 2 mm, obovoid, 
obtuse with slight subapical horizontal groove, glabrous; nectaries present; ovules 
+40 per locule spreading and pendulous, placenta flap-like abaxially devoid of ovules 
and glabrous; style manifest or slightly exserted, 4 mm long, glabrous, red; stigma 
capitate dark blackish red. Fruit: a dehiscent capsule, 2.5 x 3.5mm, cyathiform, smooth, 
the valves very hard, splitting for three-quarters their length, the septa only on 
valves and free from columella; seed ovoid 0.7 x 0.5mm, reticulate, yellow-brown; 
testa cells subequally hexagonal with thick anticlinal densely pitted walls. 


Paratypes: W. CAPE. 3319: (-CD), Stettynsberg, rocky clefts at high altitude, 01-1970, 
Jackson sub Baker 2978 (NBG); Stettynsberg, NW end of Klein Tafelberg, rocky E 
slopes, growing in rock outcrops, low spreading over rocks, 4700 ft, 10-01-1985, 
Oliver 8651 (NBG); ibid., 10-01-1985, Schumann 279 (NBG). 


Icon.: Schumann & Kirsten, Ericas of South Africa, p. 213 (1992) as E. goatcheriana var. 
petrensis (reproduced here as figs 3 & 6). 
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The heathers in John Gerard's The Herball or generall Historie 
of Plantes 1597-98, and Thomas Johnson’s ‘Very much 
Enlarged and Amended’ edition 1633. 


E. CHARLES NELSON 
Tippitiwitchet Cottage, Hall Road, OUTWELL, Wisbech, Norfolk, PE14 8PE. 


We should not let the 400" anniversary of the publication of one of the most 
famous botanical works in the English language — ‘the Bible of English 
herbalists’ (Blunt & Raphael 1994) — to pass unnoticed. There have been rather 
few celebrations of this quatercentenary, and perhaps the reasons for this 
reticence include Gerard's not-unblemished reputation among botanists and 
bibliographers (for additional information see, e.g. Anderson 1977, Arber 1986, 
Blunt & Stearn 1994, Henrey 1975). He has been accused of plagiarism, an 
accusation that is hard to evaluate but which is most probably unsustainable 
(see Stearn’s note in Arber 1986: 310-311). 

The Herball or generall Historie of Plantes was probably issued early in the 
Spring of 1598. Gerard’s own foreword addressed ‘To the courteous and well 
willing Reader’ is dated 1 December 1597, as were Matthias de l’Obel’s and 
Lancelot Brown’s epistles that preface the book. The engraved portrait, by 
William Rogers, showing the author holding a potato flower is dated 1598 
(Frontispiece p.iv: ‘anno etatis sue 53 1598’ [in the 53" year of his age 1598]), 
thereby giving rise to confusion. Be that as it may, we should recall that in 
England during the 1590s the new year began on 25 March not 1 January 
(even though the Gregorian calendar was introduced in 1582) so there is 
plenty of scope to accommodate both dates. 


JOHN GERARD, MASTER IN CHIRGURGERIE 

John Gerard (or Gerarde) was a native of Nantwich in Cheshire, born in 1546. 
He went to school in Willaston, two miles from his home. Thereafter he studied 
medicine. In 1562 he was apprenticed to Alexander Mason, of the Barber- 
Surgeons Company of London, and was admitted to the freedom of the 
Company in 1569. Gerard became well known as a herbalist, and was 
superintendent of the gardens of Lord Burghley at Theobalds in Hertfordshire 
and at The Strand, London. He had his own garden at Holborn, and published 
two catalogues (1596 and 1599) of its contents. In the early 1600s he was 
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granted a lease of a garden adjacent to Somerset House by Queen Anne, and 
in the deeds of this he is described as ‘herbarist’ to her consort, King James I & 
VI. Gerard was elected Master of the Company of Barber-Surgeons in 1607. He 
died in February 1611-12, and was buried on 18 February in St Andrews 
Church, Holborn (Henrey 1975). 


THE HERBALL 1597-98 

Gerard’s The Herball of 1597-98 is a massive tome, over fourteen hundred 
pages long, with an elegant title-page, profuse encomiums to the author, and 
illustrated with woodcuts printed from engraved wood-blocks (Henrey 1975). 

Errors were noted in Gerard's herbal long ago. James Garret, a London 
apothecary and friend of Gerard and Charles de L’Ecluse, warned John 
Norton, the publisher, that the book was full of blunders and that many of the 
woodcuts were incorrectly placed. Matthias de l’Obel was asked to correct the 
mistakes, and he himself recorded that he had corrected over one thousand 
errors when Gerard, furious about this, stopped him, making disparaging 
comments about l’Obel’s understanding of the English language. 

The wood-blocks from which the illustrations in Gerard's The Herball were 
printed were acquired by his publisher mainly from Nicolaus Bassaeus in 
Frankfurt am Main. The Frankfurt wood-blocks had been used before to print 
Matthias de L’Obel’s Plantarum seu stirpium tcones (1581)and, nine years later, 
Eicones plantarum (1590), a volume entirely composed of illustrations that was 
the companion to Neuw Kreuterbuch (1588) by Jacob Dietrich of Bergzabern 
who is best known by the Latin toponym, Tabernaemontanus (Latin for 
mountain tavern, or bergzabern) (Arber 1986, Henrey 1975). 

Thus the illustrations in The Herball were not based on English plants, but 
on plants found on the continent, and it is essential to bear this in mind when 
considering the heathers in The Herball. 


THOMAS JOHNSON’S THE HERBALL 1633. 

Gerard's The Herball was republished more than two decades after its author's 
death. The editor was Thomas Johnson, a competent botanist, who was an 
apothecary, and later a lieutenant-colonel in the Royalist forces during the 
Civil War. Johnson was shot at Basing House, Hampshire, and died from his 
wound in September 1644 (Gilmour 1972). 

He revised The Herball in about twelve months, and the new edition was 
published by Adam Islip, Joyce Norton and Richard Whitakers (Johnson 1633). 
Johnson obtained much assistance from John Goodyer, and sections 
contributed by Goodyer are signed with his initials. It was Johnson who first 
accused Gerard of plagiarism, but the arguments are not relevant here. 
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The 1633 edition contains several new illustrations of heathers; indeed all 
the woodcuts are new in the sense that an entirely different set of wood-blocks 
were used. These blocks were obtained from Christophe Plantin of Amsterdam, 
and most of those showing the heathers had been first used to illustrate two 
books by the renowned Flemish botanist Charles de L’Ecluse’s (perhaps better 
known by his Latin name, Clusius). The earliest of the pair is Rariorum aliquot 
stirpium per Hispanias observatarum Historia, published in Antwerp in 1576, a 
work describing plants that L’Ecluse had seen during an expedition to Spain 
and Portugal. The second was Rariorum aliquot stirpium, per Pannoniam, 
Austriam, et vicinas quasdam Provincias observatarum historia, a book about the 
flora of Hungary (Pannonia) and Austria, that appeared in Antwerp in 1583. 

The wood-blocks from the 1576 and 1583 books were next used in 
L’Ecluse’s Rariorum plantarum historia, published ‘ex officina Plantiniana’ in 
Antwerp during 1601. In this later work he amalgamated his Spanish and 
Hungarian floras with other work to produce a single, unified volume. 


HEATHERS IN THE HERBALL 1597-98 & 1633 

There are heathers — heaths, hather, or linge — in The Herball: “There are divers 
sorts of Heaths, some greater, some lesser, some with broad leaves, and some 
narrow: some bringing forth berries, and others nothing but floures.’ In both 
editions heaths are illustrated, eight in 1597 and thirteen in 1633; several 
other ‘heaths’ are included but these are not species of Calluna and Erica. 

It is important to reiterate that none of the illustrations was prepared using 
an indigenous specimen of an English heath. The fact that the wood-blocks 
were engraved on the continent, and that they were not necessarily of plants 
found in England, led to misidentifications and mistaken equations by both 
Gerard and Johnson. The misplacing of the blocks by the compositors also led 
to errors. 


HEATHERS IN THE HERBALL 1597-98 
There were eight heathers in the original herbal. 


I. Erica vulgaris sive pumila. Common or dwarfe Heath. 
This is unquestionably ling, Calluna vulgaris, the heath, says Gerard, ‘which 
the Antients tooke to be the right and true Heath.’ The description by Gerard 
also reeks of ling. The flowers are ‘orderly placed alongst the branches, small, 
soft, and of a light red colour tending to purple.’ 

The illustration is a rather stiffly stylized woodcut of Calluna vulgaris in 
fruit which had been printed in Eicones plantarum of Tabernaemontanus. But 
there is an amusing mix-up. In Eicones plantarum the plate is labelled ‘Weiss 
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hend’ (white heath), but in Gerard’s work it was used to illustrate the pink- 
blossomed ling — and in the copy of The Herball in the library of the Linnean 
Society of London, the flowers are actually coloured pink. 

[have not traced an earlier source for this woodcut than Econes plantarum, 
but it may have been a copy from another mid-sixteenth century work. 


Erica vulgaris sive pumila Calluna vulgaris 

Erica pumila alba Calluna vulgaris f. alba 
Erica maior flore purpurante Clusij Erica arborea 

Erica maior flore albo Erica terminalis 


Erica cruciata Erica erigena 
Erica pyramidalis Erica scoparia 
Erica tenuifolia Erica cinerea 


Erica tenuifolia caliculata Erica ciliaris 


Table 1. The identities of the woodcuts in John Gerard's The Herball 1597-98. 


Il. Erica pumila alba. Dwarfe heath with white flowers. 

Again, this is unquestionably ling and, as Gerard wrote, it ‘differth not from 
the precedent, saving that, that this plant bringeth foorth flowers as white as 
snowe. The woodcut is also stiff and stylized; again the plant used as the 
engravers model was in fruit. In the Linnean Society copy it has white 
(uncoloured) flowers. 

The swapping of the woodcuts of ling between Eicones plantarum and The 
Herball means that while this one was labelled ‘Hend’ in Tabernaemontanus’ 
book, it became the white ling in Gerard’s herbal. 

Gerard reported that the white ling grew on ‘the downes neere unto 
Gravesend’, so he surely had seen white-flowered Calluna vulgaris in the wild. 
This is the earliest record of white heather in Britain (McClintock 1984). 


I Erica maior flore purpurante Clusiy. 

The phrase-name may be translated as L’Ecluse’s tall heather with purple 

flowers, and, knowing no better, the colourist who painted the Linnean 

Society's copy of Gerard’s The Herball coloured the flowers dark pink. 

Gerard explained the origin of this plant. 

The great heath, which Carolus Clusius [L’Ecluse] at his being in 
England found in barren grounds about Windsore, which in his 
Spanish travel he maketh the first kinde; groweth to the height of two 
cubits ... [with] flowers ... of a shining purple colour, very beautiful to 
behold, and the rather to be esteemed because it flowreth twice in the 
yeere ... 
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But he, and the printer, got it all muddled. The woodcut that accompanied 
this paragraph clearly shows Erica arborea (tree heath), not E. cinerea (bell 
heather) which was the plant so vividly described (although, of course, it 
does not flower twice a year and rarely if ever attains three or four feet (2 
cubits) in height in Britain). 

L’Ecluse had indeed found bell heather ‘in Anglia supra Vindesoram’ [in 
England about Windsor] and reported the fact in Rariorum aliquot stirpium per 
Hispanium observatarum Historia (1576: 114). The accompanying woodcut - 
Erica 6 cortice cinereo obductos (L’Ecluse 1576: 116) — shows, by general 
agreement, E. cinerea. His description is also faultless, and he stated that his 
sixth heather bloomed in September. L’Ecluse’s record is the earliest report of 
E. cinerea in Britain (Jones 1986: 36). 

The wood-block used to print the woodcut in Gerard’s herbal was a copy 
of the fine illustration of E. arborea printed in L’Ecluse’s book about the plants 
of Spain; like all copied illustrations it is reversed. The same wood-block was 
used to print Matthias de L’Obel’s Plantarum seu stirpium icones (1581: 214) 
and, nine years later, Tabernaemontanus’ Eicones plantarum (1590: 1114 left) 
where the plant was named Erica Clusij I (i.e. Clusius’ 1* Erica). 


IV. Erica manor flore albo Great Heath with white flowers. 

By this point Gerard was out-of-his-depth. The woodcut, again copied from 

Clusius, was of another heather that almost certainly Gerard had never seen, 

and what is more the description is completely at variance with the 

illustration. 

Gerard wrote 

Of this kind there is another sort with white flowers, but seldome found 
or seene, unless here and there a plant amongst the other sort, with 
flowers somewhat greater than the former, but in forme like, wherein 
the difference doth consist. 


linterpret this as meaning that there was a white-flowered form of the previous 
heather which also differed by having larger flowers. This suggests that 
Gerard knew of the existence of white-blossomed bell heather. 

The accompanying woodcut is certainly not E. cinerea — it is E. terminalis. 
This wood-block was first used for Matthias de l’Obel’s Plantarum seu stirpium 
icones (1581: 214)and then for Tabernaemontanus’ Eicones plantarum where it 
is labelled Erica Clusij II. Again, it was a reversed copy from L’Ecluse’s Spanish 
flora (1576: 110 Erica II). 
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V. Erica cruciata Crossed heath. 

‘The Crossed heath groweth to the height of a cubit and a halfe ... The flowers 
in like manner stand alongst the branches Crosse fashion, of a dark overworne 
colour.’ What does Gerard mean? I do not think we can say, for although the 
name suggests cross-leaved heath, lam not convinced that he was describing 
E. tetralix. Indeed, lam sure he was not. The woodcut does not help to solve 
the riddle. 

This was L’Ecluse’s third heather, and to identify the plant illustrated and 
described by him, it is necessary to refer to his Spanish flora . Erica III (L’Ecluse 
1576: 112) flowered in December and January and the blossoms were ‘primum 
herbacei coloris, deinde ex albo purpurascentes’ [at first grass-green in colour, 
thereafter through purplish-white]. L’Ecluse found this plant in Portugal, 
frequent beyond Olisipo (Lisbon). The woodcut in his book is of high quality, 
and I consider that it portrays E. erigena. 

Thus, Gerard ’s text is quite irrelevant and mismatched with the woodcut. 


VI. Erica pyramidalis Steeple heath. 
There is no doubt that the woodcut, copied from L’Ecluse, shows E. scoparia; 
the same wood-block was used for printing Matthias de l’Obel’s Plantarum 
seu stirpium tcones (1581: 215) and Tabernaemontanus’ Ezcones plantarum where 
it is labelled Erica IV Clusij. Gerard had read L’Ecluse’s Spanish flora, and 
repeated the Flemish botanist’s observation that specimens of this heather 
quickly shed its leaves (when picked). L’Ecluse described the flowers as small, 
hollow and green. Gerard described them beautifully, perfectly — 
The Steeple Heath hath likewise many woodie branches, garnished 
with small leaves; among which come forth divers little mossie flowers 
of small moment. 


The lovely phrase ‘little mossie flowers of small moment’ does not appear in 
Latin in L’Ecluse’s Spanish flora, suggesting that Gerard cultivated E. scoparia 
in his own garden, although it is not listed in the 1596 catalogue of his garden, 
or knew it from other gardens. If this is the case, this heather was introduced 
into Britain almost two centuries earlier than is usually stated. He also 
explained that the unusual name arose because the ‘whole bush for the most 
part groweth round together like a little cocke of hay; broad at the lower part, 
and sharpe above like a Pyramide or steeple...’ . 


VII. Erica tenuifolia Small leafed heath 
According to Gerard the ‘small-leafed heath’ had flowers that ‘growe in tufts 
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at certaine spaces of a purple colour’. Accompanying this description is a 
woodcut, printed again using one of the wood-block from l’Obel’s Plantarum 
seu stirpium itcones (1581: 212) and Tabernaemontanus’ Eicones plantarum (1590: 
1116 right) wherein it was labelled Erica VI Clusij. 

Iam surprised that Gerard did not recognize this as E. cinerea (bell heather); 
the woodcut is accurate, and while engraved on a wood-block in the 1570s it 
could serve as a modern picture for the species. The engraver has depicted it 
with characteristic accuracy. 

L’Ecluse found this, his sixth heather, flowering in September, in Castille, 
in France about Paris, and (as already noted) at Windsor in England. It is 
impossible now to explain why Gerard did not quote L’Ecluse’s Windsor 
find under this entry. 


VIII. Erica tenuifolia caliculata Challice 
Heath 

The woodcut (opposite) is a good 
illustration of the Dorset heath, E. 
ciliaris. The corolla shape and size, the 
asymmetric - buds, -and ‘the 
arrangement of the flowers are all a 
perfect match for that species. In short 
this is as skilful a portrait as any in 
this series. For the 1597-98 edition, the 
wood-block was one of the copies from 
L’Ecluse’s Rariorum and had been 
used for l’Obel’s Plantarum seu stirpium 
icones (1581: 213) and Tabernae- 
montanus’ Eicones plantarum (1590: 
1117). The original engraving, 
employed for printing Johnson’s 1633 
edition, is even better — the gland- 
tipped hairs on the leaf margins are 
clearly shown. 

The accompanying text is Gerard’s, and while he gives no indication that 
he saw the species in the wild, he could well have grownit. ‘The root creepeth 
and putteth forth in divers places new springs or shoots’, he wrote, a fair 
indication of horticultural knowledge. 

Again, Charles L’Ecluse saw this blooming in October in many of the 
same places as his seventh heath, E. cinerea, and also in sandy places in 
Portugal. 
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IX. Erica baccifera latifolia 
This is not a heather but Vaccinium vitis-idaea. 


X. Erica baccifera 
Again this is not a heather but Corema album, a member of the crowberry 
family (Empetraceae). 


HEATHERS IN THE HERBALL 1633 

There are 15 heaths in Thomas Johnson’s 1633 edition of The Herball ... Gathered 
by John Gerarde, but two of these do not belong to the heath family (Ericaceae), 
as understood today. The interlopers were Empetrum nigrum (9 Erica baccifera 
procumbens Heath bearing berries) and Corema album (10 Erica baccifera tenutfolia 
Small leafed Heath with berries). 

As previously noted, Johnson's edition contained “new’ illustrations, 
because the wood-blocks made by Plantin for L’Ecluse’s Spanish flora 
(published in 1576) and others that illustrated L’Ecluse’s account of plants of 
Hungary and Austria (published in 1583), were acquired by Johnson’s printer. 
Their quality is superior because they were not copies; details such as the 
glandular hairs on the leaves of Erica ciliaris are not obscured or fudged by re- 
engraving. 


Erica vulgaris, sive Pumila Calluna vulgaris 
Erica vulgaris hirsuta Erica arborea 
Erica maior flore alba Clusij Erica erigena 
Erica maior flore purpureo Erica terminalis 
Erica cruciata Erica carnea 

Erica pyramidalis Erica scoparia 
Erica tenuifolia Erica cinerea 
Erica tenuifolia caliculata Erica ciliaris 

Erica baccifera procumbens Empetrum nigrum 
Erica baccifera tenuifolia Corema alba 

Erica pumila, 3. Dod Erica carnea 

Erica ternis per intervalla ramis ? Erica cinerea 

Erica peregrina Lobelij not Erica nor Ericaceae 
Erica Coris folio 7. Clusij. Erica carnea 

Erica coris folio. 9. Clusij Erica carnea 


—— 


1 
[2 
3 
4 
5 
6 
7 
8 
9 


Table 2. The identity of heathers and 'heaths' illustrated in 
Thomas Johnson's The Herball (1633) 
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Thomas Johnson’s editorial marks within The Herball are meticulous. 
Paragraphs that were substantially altered are signalled by t and those which 
were entirely new have ¢ in front. Entirely new woodcuts are also marked ¥. 
These marks are especially relevant for the heathers. However, the work was 
still not perfect; frequent mismatches remained — the heathers depicted in the 
woodcuts are not necessarily the ones described in the text. 


I Erica vulgaris, sive Pumila. Common or dwarf heath. 

The woodcut of ling, Calluna vulgaris, is new. The wood-block had been used 
in Rembert Dodoens’ Stirpium historiae pemptades sex, published by Plantin in 
1583 (p. 755), and it was based on the handsome full-page illustration that 
illuminates Leonhart Fuchs’ De historia stirpium commentarii insignes (1542). 

The woodcut also illustrated William Turner's A new herball, published in 
London during 1551; Turner’s report that “The hyest hethe that ever I saw 
groweth in Northumberland which is so hyghe that a man may hyde hymself 
in’ is the earliest record of any heather in Britain (see Jones 1986). However, 
the woodcuts in Turner’s and Johnson’s herbals are not identical, so they 
were not printed using the same wood-block. Incidentally, in Turner’s book 
the left-hand side of the block has been shaved to accommodate the text 
alongside. 

The description and details of Calluna were not tagged by Johnson, so the 
information was the same as in the original edition, although he did 
amalgamate Gerard’s reference to ‘another Heath which differeth not’ from 
this one, except that it had flowers ‘as white as snow’ (C. vulgaris f. alba). 


[2] £ Erica vulgaris hirsuta. Rough leaved Heath. 

The woodcut shows the same sprig of E. arborea in full bloom that, reversed, 
formed the third plate in the original edition. Gerard called the plant Erica 
maior flore purpurante Clusij. Johnson altered the name, as signalled by ¢, to 
Erica vulgaris hirsuta. Rough leaved Heath. 

Johnston clearly was as confused by this illustration as Gerard had been, 
and the misidentification was repeated. The text refers to E. cinerea, not E. 
arborea. 

It is noteworthy that while Dillenius (1724: 471-2) included Erica vulgaris 
hirsuta in his edition of Ray’s Synopsis methodica stirpium Britannicum, Linnaeus 
(1754, 1759) did not provide a binomial for it. 
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t 3 Erica maior flore alba Clusij. The great Heath with white floures. 
T signals that the illustration was repositioned by Johnson; in the 1597-98 
edition the reversed version of this woodcut was labelled Erica cruciata. 
Johnson’s text is new; in ‘A catalogue of Additions’ at the beginning of his 
edition of The Herball, Johnson noted that the description had been added, 
and the paragraphs have ¢ at the beginning and the end. The heather shown 
has emergent anthers and prominent sepals, with upright stems, and leaves 
in fours; as noted above, I consider that the woodcut depicts E. erigena. 
Johnson did not know this heather so he relied on L’Ecluse for a description 
but unfortunately, in attempting to rectify Gerard’s earlier error, he chose to 
translate the wrong description. Thus Johnson stated that this was the ‘largest 
[heather] that I have seene, sometimes exceeds the height of a man’, according 
to L’Ecluse. The wood is blackish red, with leaves in fours. The flowers are 
profuse along some branches ‘for a foot in length’, and are ‘well smelling, 
white and beautifull’. It bloomed in winter, from November to January, and 
grew between the city of Lisbon and the University of Conimbrica (Coimbra), 
in Portugal. What L’Ecluse had described was Erica arborea — Johnson's 
Erica vulgaris hirsuta (see above, Rough leaved Heath)! 


4 Erica maior flore purpureo. Great Heath with purple floures. 
The illustration is unmistakably E. terminalis. This reversed woodcut was in 
the original 1597-98 Herball, and in Johnson’s edition the text has been 
amended. Johnson added an entire sentence. 
+ The leaves also are hairy, and grow commonly by foures: the hollow 
floures grow clustering together at the very tops of the branches, and are to 
be found in July and August; it growes on divers heathy places in this 
kingdome. ¢ 


Johnson's description suggests E. tetralix — another case of a mismatch 
between text and illustration, which is further confused by the next plant. 
Dillenius (1724: 471-474 ‘quoad descript.’) concurred, as far as the description 
was concerned, placing this under Erica Brabantica ... which was considered 
by Linnaeus (1754, 1759) to be E. tetralix. 


1 5 Erica cruciata. Crossed Heath. 

The woodcut is entirely new; this was not printed in the 1597-98 original. It 
was one of the new batch of wood-blocks that came from Plantin, and had 
been printed in L’Ecluse’s flora of Hungary and Austria(1583: 32 as Erica III), 
and in his 1601 compendium, Rariorum plantarum historia (p. 44 as Erica 
Coris folio VIII). L’Ecluse had found this heather in the mountains, in August. 
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Even stretching one’s imagination the wood-cut cannot be E. tetralix (cross- 
leaved heath) which is suggested by the name (cruciata) and the description 
originally written by Gerard. The flowers are entirely wrong — the few that the 
artist has shown have tubular corollas with emergent anthers and styles, and 
sepals about half the length of the corolla. 

I believe this portrays E. carnea—and as L’Ecluse gathered it in August the 
sparse flowers are in fact dead ones. Thus Gerard’s text, not amended by 
Johnson, and the woodcut are mismatched. 


6 Erica pyramidalis Steeple Heath 
The woodcut, repeated from the 1597-98 edition, is an excellent illustration of 
E. scoparia, each tiny flower with a large, mushroom-shaped stigma. It also 
shows clearly the galls that sometime infest this and other heathers; four 
galled shoots are visible. The illustration was printing using the original 
wood-block from L’Ecluse’s Spanish flora, and thus it is better than the reversed 
copy in the original 1597-98 edition. 

The description by Gerard was not amended in any way by Johnson, and 
is correct. 


7 Erica tenuifolia Small leafed Heath 
Again, the illustration was repeated from the original edition, and is 
unmistakably E. cinerea (bell heather), the fascicles of leaves and the cylindrical 
terminal inflorescence being so typical. Johnson added a sentence to the 
description, which is a perfect match for bell heather. 
+ The branches of this are commonly whitish ... the floures are smallest at 
both ends and biggest in the middest, hollow, and of a faire purple colour, 
which doth not easily decay: it floures most part of Summer, and grows in 
many Heathie grounds. t 


Translated, Johnson described the corolla as barrel-shaped and purple, its 
colour not fading quickly. 

Johnson was certainly familiar with this heather; he saw it on Hampstead 
Heath (Ericetum Hampstedianum) on 13 July 1629. In the published pamphlet 
about this field trip, Iter plantarum investigationis, Johnson used the name Erica 
pumila calyculato unedonis flore (see Gilmour, 1972: 66). 

Dillenius (1724: 471-473) included this as his fine-leaved heath, and 
Linnaeus (1754, 1759) equated the polynomial with E. cinerea. Thus there is 
general agreement about this heather, correctly illustrated. 
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8 Erica tenutfolia caliculata Challice Heath. 

There can be no question but that this is an excellent portrait of E. ciliaris, 
Dorset heath. The reversed copy of this woodcut was used in the first edition. 
In the 1633 edition, the text printed was Gerard's original, unaltered. 


+ 9 Erica baccifera procumbens Heath bearing Berries. 

This is not a heather, but Empetrum nigrum. The description certainly is of 
crowberry, with black fruits and ‘leaves ... somewhat broad, of a thicke and 
fleshie substance’. The figure was entirely new in the 1633 edition. Johnson 
added a footnote, on p. 1386 in minuscule print, which explains this plate. 


+ The figure which our Author [Gerard] gave in the ninth place by the 
name of Erica baccifera latifolia 1 take to be the Vitis Idaea, 2. Of Clusius 
(which you shall finde in his due place) and instead thereof I have given 
you our ordinary berry-bearing Heath. 


10 Erica baccifera tenutfolia. Small leafed Heath with Berries. 

The illustration, used in reverse in the 1597-97 original, depicts Corema alba 
(Empetraceae). The text, inserted by Johnson, is correct for Corema. He repeated 
L’Ecluse’s locality, “In Portugall, and at the first sight a far off tooke the white 
berries to have been graines of Manna.’ 


¢ 11 Erica pumila, 3. Dod. Dodonaeus his 
Dwarfe Heath. 

The woodcut (opposite), new to the 1633 
edition, shows, without doubt, E. carnea. The 
narrow corolla has large sepals at the base, 
and the anthers are emergent. The leaves 
are quite large, but not at all out of 
proportion. 

Stylistically this particular woodcut is 
unlike the others in The Herball showing 
heathers, with relatively thick lines and the 
roots stoutly depicted (almost as if they 
were fleshy). The wood-block came from a 
different source, and had been used in 
Rembert Dodoens’ Stirpium historiae 
pemptades sex (1583: 756), published by 
Plantin. 
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Johnson does not signal on p. 1383 with the usual ¢ that the text is also 
new, but he does so at the beginning of the book. He quoted Dodoens: 


I remember (saith Dodonaeus) that I observed another heath which grew 
low; yet sent forth many wooddy and twiggy branches, having upon them 
little narrow and longish leaves; on these stalkes spike fashion on the tops 
of them, yet but on one side, grow elegant redde floures, pointed with 
black. This growes in that tract of Germany which leads from Bohemia to 
Noremberg on dry and untilled places, and neere woods. It floures in 
Aprill. 


There is nothing to quibble about in that description; rendering it into modern 
English it is as good if not better than most descriptions of E. carnea in present- 
day floras! 


t 12 Erica ternis per intervalla ramis. Heath with three branches at a joint. 
This is a puzzle. The same woodcut had been used to illustrate L’Ecluse’s 
Spanish flora, and a reversed copy was reproduced in Matthias de |’Obel’s 
Plantarum seu stirpium icones (1581: 216) and Tabernaemontanus’ Eicones 
plantarum (1590: 1116 left). However, for some unknown reason, it was not in 
the original 1597-98 edition of Gerard’s The Herball. 

Johnson inserted the figure and description, which is a fair translation of 
L’Ecluse’s Latin. Johnson quoted L’Ecluse’s account that he found this heather, 
which had dark purple flowers, ‘growing in untilled places in Portingale 
above Lisbone, where it floured in December ...’. 

The woodcut seems to depict a dried specimen of a heather in fruit when, 
characteristically, flowers are held erect. Bearing L’Ecluse’s description in 
mind, the possibilities are limited. Dark purple flowers (colore purpureo 
obsoletiore was the original Latin) suggests E. cinerea, whereas the time of 
flowering suggests E. erigena. The foliage is wrong for E. erigena, and thus | 
incline to the opinion that L’Ecluse’s draughtsman had a dried specimen of 
E. cinerea as his model. When bell heather is dried it does tend to look like this. 
And it might just have been in bloom in December. 

Incidentally, L’Ecluse (1576) made no reference to the apparent ‘three 
branches at a joint’ — this was Johnson’s own interpretation of the woodcut. 


+ 13 Erica peregrina Lobeltj. Lobels strange Heath. 
Besides all these (saith Lobel, having first treated the divers plants of this 
kind) there is a certaine rare species growing like the rest after the manner 
of a shrub in pots, in the Garden of M". Iohn Brancion: the leafe is long, and 
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the purple flowers, which as far as [remember consisted of four little leaves 
apiece, grow on the tops of the branches. I know not when it was brought, 
and therfore for the rarity I call it Erica peregrina, that is, Strange, or Forreine 
Heath. 


In Plantarum seu stirpium icones, published by Plantin in 1581, this was labelled 
Erica peregrina Brancionis (p. 216). The same wood-block was used for Johnson’s 
herbal, but the illustration is less than informative and most probably does 
not show a heather, and perhaps not even a member of the Ericaceae. Gerard 
did not include this plant in his original edition. 


t 14 Erica Coris folio 7. Clusty. Creeping Dutch Heath. 

The woodcut, new to the 1633 edition, is also not particularly informative, but 
this looks like an attempt at E. carnea. It is similar in style to the illustration 
numbered 5, Erica cruciata, and like that woodcut it had illustrated L’Ecluse’s 
flora of Hungary and Austria (1583: 34), and his compendium Rariorum 
plantarum historia (1601: 43 as Erica Corts folio VII). L’Ecluse had seen this 
heather blooming in May (crescit supra Geehof, in ascensu herren alben supra 
secfsdum lacum: ubi Mano floret), and in June 1579 between Prague and Niirnberg. 

Johnson summarized L’Ecluse’s description, noting that the Creeping 
Dutch Heath was found on ‘divers mountainous places of Germany where it 
floured in June, and July’, misquoting the months in L’Ecluse’s account. Why 
Johnson’s called it Creeping Dutch Heath is not explained. 

The flowers as shown in the wood-cut are puzzling; they are not bell- 
shaped or tubular, but apparently have separate petals, a ‘brush’ of stamens 
and a long style. The leaves were described as narrow and little “almost like 
those of the third described, yet somewhat longer, commonly growing in foure, 
yet sometimes five together.’ The ‘little floures grow on the top of the branches, 
longish, hollow, and of a light purple colour, comming out of four little leaves 
almost of the same colour’. The branches were ‘weake’ and lay on the ground, 
‘now and then take root againe’. This is a fair attempt to characterize E. carnea, 
so illustration and description do match. 

In Species plantarum, Linnaeus (1753: 354, n. 10) included L’Ecluse’s Erica 
coris folio VII as asynonym of Erica pallido-purpurea, which Hansen (1950: 23) 
listed as a synonym of E. vagans. L’Ecluse’s plant certainly is not E. vagans. 


+ 15 Erica coris folio. 9. Clusij. Small Austrian Heath. 

Gerard did not use this woodcut in his original Herball; Johnson added it in 
the 1633 edition. The only possible interpretation is E. carnea. The illustration 
came from the same publications as numbers 5 and 14, L’Ecluse’s flora of 
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31) and his 1601 compendium (p. 44, as Erica 
the heather in several places, including mountain 
ig in April and May, at which time it appearance 
arili et Maio, quo tempore aspectu venustissime est) — 
plant, so this is the fourth picture of the species in 
e artist has depicted a gall. 

1 for E. carnea: “The tops of the branches are deckt 
h floures divided at their ends into foure parts, of 
1 the foure little leaves out of which they grow, . 
threds in them, with a purplish pointall in the 
iat the leaves were in threes, that the plant grew a 
found it in “some mountanous woods in Austria, 
id May.’ Hence the English name. 

aeus (1753: 355, n.16) cited this illustration under 
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lerball followed a particular pattern. After the 
ere are five further sections, on 4] The Place, §] The 
mperature, and §| The Vertues. Place and Vertues 


d that heath grew on mountains which were dry 
laces such as Hampstead Heath near London 
except that with the white floures’. To this Johnson 
are not above three or foure sorts that I could ever 


at the white-blossomed heath (which he had 


previously identified as Calluna vulgaris) grew on the Downs near 


Gravesend. 


| The Vertues. Being a barber-surgeon and herbarist, Gerard was concerned 
about the medicinal uses of plants, ‘The Vertues’. Thomas Johnson, an 
apothecary, must also have had a special interest in “The Vertues’. When 
we consider the paltry sentences that are printed, neither man seems to 
have had much regard for the medicinal value of heathers. “The tender 
tops and floures, saith Dioscorides, are good to be laid upon the bitings and 
stingings of any venomous beast: of these floures the Bees do gather bad 
hony.’ They added that the bark and leaves can be used in the same way as 
tamarisk and for the same ‘causes’. 


OZ, 


the purple flowers, which as far as [rememb 
apiece, grow on the tops of the branches. Ik 
and therfore for the rarity I call it Erica peregr 
Heath. 


In Plantarum seu stirpium icones, published by PI 
Erica peregrina Brancionis (p. 216). The same woo 
herbal, but the illustration is less than inform: 
not show a heather, and perhaps not even a me 
did not include this plant in his original editic 


t 14 Erica Coris folio 7. Clusij. Creeping Dutch ] 
The woodcut, new to the 1633 edition, is also nc 
this looks like an attempt at E. carnea. It is sim 
numbered 5, Erica cruciata, and like that woodc 
flora of Hungary and Austria (1583: 34), an 
plantarum historia (1601: 43 as Erica Coris folu 
heather blooming in May (crescit supra Geehof J 
secfsdum lacum: ubi Mano floret), and in June 1579 t 
Johnson summarized L’Ecluse’s descript 
Dutch Heath was found on ‘divers mountaino 
floured in June, and July’, misquoting the mon 
Johnson’s called it Creeping Dutch Heath is n 
The flowers as shown in the wood-cut ar 
shaped or tubular, but apparently have separ 
and a long style. The leaves were described as 
those of the third described, yet somewhat longe 
yet sometimes five together.’ The ‘little floures ¢ 
longish, hollow, and of a light purple colour, cc 
almost of the same colour’. The branches were ’ 
‘now and then take root againe’. This is a fair at 
so illustration and description do match. 
In Species plantarum, Linnaeus (1753: 354,n 
coris folio VI. as a synonym of Erica pallido-purpurea, which Hansen (1950: 23) 
listed as a synonym of E. vagans. L’Ecluse’s plant certainly is not E. vagans. 


¢ 15 Erica coris folio. 9. Clusij. Small Austrian Heath. 

Gerard did not use this woodcut in his original Herball; Johnson added it in 
the 1633 edition. The only possible interpretation is E. carnea. The illustration 
came from the same publications as numbers 5 and 14, L’Ecluse’s flora of 
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Hungary and Austria (1583: 31) and his 1601 compendium (p. 44, as Erica 
Coris folio [X). He had found the heather in several places, including mountain 
woods in Hungary, flowering in April and May, at which time it appearance 
was most beautiful (Floret Aprili et Maio, quo tempore aspectu venustissime est) — 
E. carnea is the only possible plant, so this is the fourth picture of the species in 
Johnson’s edition. Again, the artist has depicted a gall. 

The text is a perfect match for E. carnea: “The tops of the branches are deckt 
with little hollow and longish floures divided at their ends into foure parts, of 
a flesh colour, together with the foure little leaves out of which they grow, | 
having eight blackish little threds in them, with a purplish pointall in the 
middle.’ Johnson reported that the leaves were in threes, that the plant grew a 
foot high, and that L’Ecluse found it in “some mountanous woods in Austria, 
where it floured in Aprill and May.’ Hence the English name. 

In Species plantarum Linnaeus (1753: 355, n.16) cited this illustration under 
E. carnea. 


The Herball’s other contents 

The arrangement of The Herball followed a particular pattern. After the 
descriptions of the plants there are five further sections, on 4 The Place, §| The 
Time, § The Names, 4 The Temperature, and §| The Vertues. Place and Vertues 
only need concern us. 


{| The Place. Gerard noted that heath grew on mountains which were dry 
‘hungry and barren’, places such as Hampstead Heath near London 
‘where all sorts do grow, except that with the white floures’. To this Johnson 
add the riposte - {There are not above three or foure sorts that I could ever 
observe to grow there.t 

Gerard repeated that the white-blossomed heath (which he had 
previously identified as Calluna vulgaris) grew on the Downs near 
Gravesend. 


{| The Vertues. Being a barber-surgeon and herbarist, Gerard was concerned 
about the medicinal uses of plants, ‘The Vertues’. Thomas Johnson, an 
apothecary, must also have had a special interest in ‘The Vertues’. When 
we consider the paltry sentences that are printed, neither man seems to 
have had much regard for the medicinal value of heathers. “The tender 
tops and floures, saith Dioscorides, are good to be laid upon the bitings a1 1d 
stingings of any venomous beast: of these floures the Bees do gather bad 
hony.’ They added that the bark and leaves can be used in the same way as 
tamarisk and for the same ‘causes’. 
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Specific Heather Replant Disease.’ 
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What is Specific Heather Replant Disease? 

No-one really knows. It manifests itself as plant decline and death. It occurs 
when heathers are planted in soil from which other heathers have been removed 
immediately prior to replacement. There is usually no serious, primary disease 
and no obvious cause of death, such as dog damage, freezing injury, 
waterlogging or drought. 


Specific Replant Disease research 

There has been very little work carried out on heathers, but there is some 
relevant information from other crops, for example, Specific Apple Replant 
Disease (SARD), which has been reported from all parts of the UK. 

For a long time, apple growers have been mystified as to why healthy 
young apple trees either performed poorly, or died shortly after planting into 
orchard soil which had previously contained apple trees. Disease diagnostic 
tests carried out by plant pathologists eventually revealed some common 
factors. 


1. Trees showed poor growth or died when they were planted into soil 
which had previously contained trees of the same species, i.e. apples 
following apples, or plums following plums. 


2. No serious fungal or bacterial pathogens or pests were present and 
there was not necessarily any evidence of virus. 


3. It was usually the case that a number of weak pathogens, normally 
thought to be secondary pathogens, were present on the roots. 


1. Paper read at the Annual Conference of The Heather Society at the Lakeland Horticul- 
tural Society, Holehird Gardens, Troutbeck, on Saturday 6 September 1997, (see p.61). 
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Eventually it became clear, through research, that it was the weak, secondary 
pathogens that were harming and killing the trees. Normally, these pathogens 
are too weak to damage healthy trees; certainly these organisms could not 
seriously damage and kill trees if present singly, that is as single pathogen 
species. However, when a tree has been in the ground for a while, the number 
of weak pathogen species on and around the roots will have increased 
significantly. Not only are there more pathogens present than there originally 
were, but there are larger quantities of each species associated with older 
trees. 

The weak pathogen species act together, in a synergistic manner, causing 
much greater damage than they could alone. By the time a really old tree has 
been removed or grubbed, in orchard terminology, the soil in the root zone 
will contain a range of fungal pathogen species which moved into the root 
zone specifically because they have the ability to live off, and harm the species 
concerned. If anew, young tree is planted into the same hole, this collection of 
fungi ‘homes in’ to attack the roots. It is generally thought that the fungi 
render the roots less able to take up water and nutrients from the soil. The tree 
has little chance of survival and usually goes into a fairly rapid decline. 
Badly affected plants eventually starve to death. The rate and severity of the 
decline depend on a range of factors including soil type, climate, and vary 
according to the species and cultivars involved. 

There is now evidence that Specific Replant Disease occurs not only in top 
fruit orchards, but also in other woody plants; evidence of the phenomenon 
in roses has been available for a long time. It is particularly well documented 
in roses and apples because people are more likely to want to keep a rose 
garden as a rose garden, or an apple orchard as an apple orchard, and so they 
are more likely to replant a plant of the same species or cultivar ina particular — 
hole. It has been thought for a long time that Specific Replant Disease occurred 
in ericaceous plants too. Now, there is little doubt that this is the case, but 
sadly, there is almost no hope of being able to obtain money for research to 
prove it. 


Specific Heather Replant Disease — causes 

The disease only occurs in heathers which have been planted into soil 
previously occupied by heathers. Work at the Scottish Agricultural College 
has shown that Specific Heather Replant Disease is caused by organisms 
similar to those which cause Specific Apple Replant Disease and Specific 
Rose Replant Disease including species of Penicillium, Pythium and Mucor, 
and various actinomycetes. As with Specific Apple Replant Disease, these 
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pathogens cause little damage on their own, but when they are present in 
large numbers, in association with other secondary pathogens, damage occurs. 
These fungi may have particularly aggressive forms which are adapted to 
damage heather roots, but this is not yet proven. 

There is evidence that certain soils are more prone to the development of 
SHRD than others — well-drained, fertile loams are particularly bad. However 
most soils, including acid peat, can be affected under certain circumstances. 
The Scottish Agricultural College recently investigated a case of SHRD from 
Holehird (see p. 58) and found that the soil was particularly suitable for the 
erowth of ericaceous plants; the texture, structure and pH were all ideal, 
which is unusual. Good soil like that is no bar to SHRD. 


How to recognise Specific Heather Replant Disease 

If a gardener is concerned about the poor health of previously healthy heathers, 
which have been planted in a suitable soil, in a suitable climate, and that soil 
contained heathers before, there is every chance that SHRD is present. However 
this disease cannot be diagnosed by eye alone. Formal disease diagnosis by a 
trained pathologist is necessary; there are no short cuts. 


How to prevent Specific Heather Replant Disease 
There are several possible ways, as follows, in order of preference and probable 
effectiveness. 


1. The only certain way to prevent SHRD is to avoid planting heathers in 
soil which contained heathers before, but this is often difficult. Choose 
and design a new area for heather beds. Re-plant the original bed with 
other species, preferably not members of the Ericaceae. 


2. Remove and destroy all existing diseased heathers. Remove as much 
soil as possible, and take it to an area where species other than heathers 
are to be grown. Sterilise the remainder with Basamid (dazomet, BASF) — 
you will have to get a professional contractor to do this. Put new topsoil, 
from a non-heather containing area, on top and re-plant with heathers. 


3. Try simply digging in lots of young peat (e.g. Baltic or Finnish peat) and 
composted bark. Composted hardwood bark is best if obtainable. The idea 
here is to introduce substrates which are likely to carry fungi which are 
antagonistic to those which are causing the damage. This approach can 
work in areas which are only slightly affected by SHRD. 


Fig. 1. (above) Dr Audrey Litterick and 
David Small examining a diseased 
plant, with John Varisiae= in: 
background at Holehird. 


27th Annual Conference 


Fig. 2. (left) Bill Pratt (Canada), Barry 
Sellers, Eileen Petterssen (Norway), 
Dr Audrey Litterick, Kathleen Dyson, 
Peter Vickers - just some of the 
members attending the Conference, 
admiring the well kept heather 
gardens of the Lakeland Horticultural 
Society at Holehird. 


[Photographs A. W. Jones] 
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27th Annual Conference 
Newton Rigg College, Penrith, Cumbria 
5 — 8 September 1997 


Heathers, rather than daffodils, in Lakeland 


The Newton Rigg Conference was very good. Those who looked at the 
programme published in the spring Bulletin and decided, for one reason or 
another, to “give ita miss’, were unfortunate. During the week end we were all 
right royally entertained by the Lakeland Horticultural Society (LHS) in their 
magnificent gardens at Holehird, learned about Specific Heather Replant 
Disease and the unfortunate results of the use of fungicides at the levels 
necessary for large scale heather production, renewed long-standing 
friendships and made new ones. Some of us visited Don Richards’s garden at 
Eskdale, while the rest improved their knowledge of heather propagation. 

It is, of course, a truism that the enjoyment of the participants in the Society’s 
Annual Conference is dependent upon the thoroughness of the preparations 
made by the organisers. This year they doubtless had most of the usual 
problems, large and small, both before and during the event. The advertised 
visit to Viscount Rochdale’s garden at Lingholme near Keswick, was not after 
all, possible and an alternative had to be found. However, this time they were 
provided with a unique headache by the violent demise of the Princess of 
Wales, less than a week before the Conference was due to open. I believe that 
at one stage during that week it was even thought that the Conference would 
have to be cancelled. In the event, eleventh hour work behind the scenes, 
enabled us to pay our respects, and then get on with enjoying the remainder of 
our Conference. 

Let’s take the preamble of arrival, registration, tea, pre-prandials and dinner 
on Friday evening as read. If they had not occurred there would have been no 
Conference to report. The formal opening by the Chairman took place, as 
scheduled, at 8.30 pm. David welcomed attendees from Canada and the USA, 
Holland, Norway, Sweden, and, of course, many parts of the British Isles. 
With every sign of confidence, he announced the revised programme for the 
morrow. However, he and Phil Joyner slipped away ahead of us on Saturday 
morning to see that the changes, set up so hastily with the Lakel land 
Horticultural Society, were all in place. 
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Friday evening at Conference is usually given over to a talk by an invited 
local speaker who tells us about an aspect of the area we are visiting. This 
time it was Andrew Humphries, who was formerly on the staff of the college 
and ran their sheep farm on the Lakeland hills. He chose to tell us how, 
through the ages, agriculture had influenced the landscape. His arguments 
were well-delivered and telling but, on reflection it seemed to us that the fells 
had dictated the type of agriculture that could be practised. The important 
event was the introduction of sheep. Thereafter the hill farmer’s income was 
dependent upon the price of wool. Mr Humphries told us that the whole of the 
Lake District National Park had been designated an Environmentally Sensitive 
Area. There were those who wanted to re-establish heather but locals were 
not quite so enthusiastic. The hill farmers had a saying: bracken’s gold, gorse 
is silver, but heather’s poverty. 

On Saturday morning we set off under heavy skies and it was soon raining. 
We went by the scenic route through Threlkeld, past Thirlmere, Grasmere and 
Rydal Water to Ambleside and on to Holehird. On that journey people seemed 
more interested in conversation with those around them than the dripping 
scenery outside. 

As we atrived at Holehird the rain began to ease, but the cloud was to be 
with us all day. Members of the LHS were waiting at the gate, with cars for 
those who could not face the 400 or so yards up hill to the reception area. 

Once there, we were given coffee. Then, those who wished — most of the 
party as it turned out— were able to watch the princess’s exequies on televisions. 
The remainder were free to wander at will through the near empty walled and 
heather gardens, enjoying the many fine plants to the full — there are also rose 
beds, and National Collections of Astilbe, Hydrangea and Polystichum (shield 
ferns). They returned to the reception building to join the rest for observance of 
the minute’s silence. 

Parties were organised, each to tour the gardens, guided by a 
knowledgeable member of the LHS. However, sooner or later, the heather 
garden proved too strong a magnet for most of our members. The numbers 
discussing the plants there steadily rose, until we were summoned, by claxon, 
to a buffet lunch provided by members of the LHS. 

Plates cleared away, our member John Larkin, who was responsible for 
the revamped heather garden, introduced Henry (Harry) Noblett, the President 
of the LHS. This delightful gentleman, who had been concerned with 
horticulture all his working life, told us how the LHS gardens had come into 
being (largely at his instigation) in 1969. The then derelict gardens were 
restored and are still maintained, to a very high standard, by the voluntary 
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efforts of members. They are to be congratulated, especially on the standard of 
plant labelling. 

At the beginning of his chat Harry Noblett told us of his early experiences 
of heather propagation in a large nursery, where girls inserted cuttings into 
circles, prepared in the ground, which were later covered with bell jars. Once 
rooted, the plants were grown on in the open ground, to be sold only in the 
autumn. A far cry from today’s production methods, but during the following 
lecture we were given cause to consider the advantages that went with this 
method. 

That lecture was delivered by Dr Audrey Litterick, plant pathologist at the 
Scottish Agricultural College. Her subject was Specific Heather Replant 
Disease (see pp. 55-57 of this Yearbook). This generated considerable interest. 
However, a point made in passing was very significant. Under normal soil 
conditions both harmful and beneficial organisms are present. When heathers 
are produced commercially in very large numbers, fungicides may be used at 
such levels to prevent botrytis and other fungal diseases, that both malignant 
and benign soil organisms are destroyed. There are therefore no beneficial 
fungi to resist pathogens the plant may encounter when planted out. 

After a cup of tea, and the passing round of yet more plates of cakes and 
sandwiches, we left Holehird, once again in rain, to return to Newton Rigg 
over the majestic Kirkstone Pass and along the shores of Ullswater. The 
Lakeland Horticultural Society had given us a memorable day. 

There was a pleasant little celebration at dinner that evening. We were 
served with a glass of what Appellation Contrdélée would have us call 
‘Sparkling Wine’, for I did not see the label. We were told this was to mark the 
formal publication, by our President of the hybrid epithet Erica © griffithsit. 
This had been made possible by the work of our member Dr John Griihesn 
raising the first deliberate hybrid between the species E. manipuliflora 
and E. vagans. John and Valerie Griffiths were present at the Conference. 

This year the Annual General Meeting was moved from Sunday morning 
to Saturday evening to allow extra time for a new agenda item — Any Other 
Business! In the event, the change of time proved judicious. 

As ever, reports were delivered by the Chairman, Secretary and Treasurer 
and the election of Officers and Members of Council all went through 
unopposed. Derek Millis joined Council. Pamela Lee was presented with a set 
of engraved glasses on her retirement as Secretary. She has been replaced by 
Ron Cleevely. Pamela, and our ex-Treasurer Des Oliver, who had joined us for 
the day, were elected Vice-presidents in recognition of their past services to 
the Society. 
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Under AOB, it was suggested that attempts should be made to raise public 
awareness of heathers as garden plants, a well-known New Hampshire 
betulaphobe called for action from the Society on the trees in the heather 
garden at Wisley, and a question was asked, and answered at length, on the 
publication of the second edition of the Handy guide to heathers. 

On Sunday morning we split into two groups. The smaller was to go, by 
minibus, to visit Don and Toni Richards at Eskdale Green. There are two 
ways to get there from Newton Rigg, the sensible way and the other one, via 
the Wrynose and Hardknott Passes. For those who have not sampled them, 
these passes consist of several miles of 1-in-3 gradients and hairpin bends, 
along a single track road with passing places. Each time the bus grumbled 
and ground its way up to the top of a gradient, it had to descend the other side 
very carefully, in order not to overshoot the hairpin at the bottom. Anyway, 
we all survived this ‘white knuckle’ ride (I think the driver really enjoyed it) 
and arrived at Toni and Don’s in one piece. 

Don tells his visitors that his garden was once a rubbish tip. It is not the 
easiest garden to manage as it is on quite a steep slope and the soil is very 
acid. However - it does grow superb heathers. Plants of Erica cinerea in 
particular grow and thrive ina quite dazzling array of colours. If you ask Don 
the name of one of the many which catch your eye, you will quite likely be told 
that it is ‘just a seedling’. 

Over the years Don has extended the area of the garden and, alongside the 
many paths which wind through, it he has planted shrubs; some of them 
surprisingly tender for a garden so far north — there is even a mimosa which 
comes through most winters. He also grows blueberries (Vaccinium 
corymbosum), which thrive in the acid conditions. The boundary of the garden 
is a deer proof fence, through which one can watch the steam trains on the 
Eskdale—Ravenglass Railway, puffing along a couple of fields away. 

Lunch had been arranged at Don and Toni's local, the King George IV, 
where a special menu had been printed for Don Richards’ Heather Society Lunch. 
We were able to sample Don’s blueberries ina Blueberry Sundae or a Blueberry 
Crumble. A drive home — the sensible way — in brilliant sunshine, completed 
a very enjoyable visit : 

Those us who remained at Newton Rigg spent a day learning about, or 
brushing up on propagation at a series of workshops. It would be quite 
impossible to convey a fraction of the information set before us in the space 
available here. | must make do with the briefest of summaries. There was 
something to be learned , even by those who were experienced in the subject. 
Fortunately, a booklet of lecture notes was provided. 
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We were given talks, by Barry Sellers on growing from seed (essential for 
Cape heaths and deliberate hybrids), by Peter Vickers (on plant production by 
layering, and later, cuttings under closed polythene), and by David Small (on 
the choice and preparation of cutting material from different species — 
illustrated by Allen Hall’s close-up slides — and on mist propagation). We 
were all given the opportunity to get compost under our finger nails, by 
inserting up to 150 assorted cuttings into prepared plug trays. The cutting 
material, compost and trays were provided by Denbeigh Heathers, who took 
our efforts away to root them under mist. I for one, eagerly await the return of 
my efforts. 

After dinner, re-united with those who had braved Wrynose and Hardknott 
Passes, we settled to the traditional Open Forum. The question of sheep grazing 
wild heather arose for the second time at the Conference. The Chairman asked 
What stand did the members want the Society to take on the issue of 
conservation versus hill farmers’ livelihoods. Unfortunately, no one seemed 
ready to answer him. He reported the success the Society had had in promoting 
the creation of an SSSI (Site of Special Scientific Interest) in Cornwall, close to 
the place where Erica ciliaris was first recorded in Britain. Discussion drifted 
to the relative virtues of cutting and burning for maintaining wild heather. 

Turning to a more horticultural topic, a question was asked on the feeding 
of heathers. The general feeling of those who spoke in answer was that double- 
flowered Calluna cultivars benefited from a very light dressing of a balanced 
fertiliser, such as Growmore, in alternate springs. We returned to the subject 
of the quality of heathers offered to the public. The Chairman related the 
Society's response to the dissatisfaction expressed by a number of experienced 
members who had been asked by the British Heather Growers Association to 
help with promotional events. This finally resulted in the setting up of a 
quality assurance scheme, with teeth, by the BHGA which represents the 
larger producers. Perhaps the membership is told too little of the work which 
goes on behind the scenes, and the successes which are achieved. 

At the end of the evening, the Chairman formally closed the Conference. 

There has been gloom and despondency about the falling membership of 
the Society, a worry shared by other specialist groups. However, Conference 
left us with the impression of a friendly, healthy and vital Heather Society, 
ready and able to meet the needs of those who take an active part in its activities. 


Daphne Everett and Bert Jones 
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BOOK REVIEW & RECENT PUBLICATIONS 


HOWKINS, C. 1997. Heathland harvest. The uses of heathland plants through the ages. 
Pp 96; illustrated; limp cover. £15. 00. ISBN 1-901087-05-0. (Published by the author, 
C. Howkins, 70 Grange Road, New Haw, Addlestone KT15 3RH.) 


The heathlands of Chris Howkins’ book are those of south-eastern England, so this 
is the regional setting for Heathland harvest. The plants range from sphagnum moss 
and sundews (Drosera) to birch and Scots pine. The heathers and their relatives are 
represented in four chapters: Calluna (Ling or Heather, pp 15-26), Erica (the chapter 
is quaintly titled “The Erica heathers”, pp 37-38), Vaccinium myrtillus (Whortleberries 
or bilberries, pp 74-75) and the introduced north-west American Gaultheria shallon 
(p. 40). Unfortunately Howkins’ commentaries about these plants are sometimes 
misleading; for example, writing about Erica he states that there are ‘some 735 
species in the world of which 90% occur in South Africa; the British Isles have four, 
plus a few rarities and hybrids...’, but nothing adds up in that sentence. 

However, this is not a botanical text-book. As the subtitle indicates, Heathland 
harvest is about the uses of plants in former times and, to a lesser extent, the present- 
day. The multifarious uses included thatching (with Calluna, among other plants), as 
food (honey from heathers, berries from Vaccinium), as sources of dyes and medicine, 
and as fuel. Howkins digresses frequently into secondary products such as glass and 
beeswax — there are fascinating details within the chapter on Calluna about the 
consumption of candles in mediaeval churches. 

Present-day uses of heathland plants are few and far between — the principal one, 
as garden plants, is a secondary one because the actual plants that we buy or sell do 
not come directly from the heathlands. Howkins notes cultivars of Calluna and Erica, 
and Daphne Everett is credited with providing background information about their 
histories. The cultivars mentioned are mainly those released by the Underwoods. 

Heathland harvest is profusely illustrated with at least one line drawing on each 
page; these shows harvesting techniques, old buildings and country scenes, wild 
birds, and the plants themselves, although the sketches of the heathers are not 
entirely accurate. It is an entertaining volume packed with arcane lore much of 
which had been ‘lost’ and had to be retrieved from old books and antique manuscripts. 
Clearly the making of this commendable book was a labour of love. 

E. C. Nelson 


Also received (to be reviewed in the 1999 Yearbook) 


MIKOLAJSKL, A. 1997. Heathers. (The new plant library). Pp 64; illustrated; hard 
covers. £5. 95. ISBN 1-85967-514-X. Lorenz Books, London. 
‘An illustrated guide to varieties. a step-by-step handbook for cultivation and 


care.’ Consultant David Small. 
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ANONYMOUS. 1997. Calluna collection. The garden 122 (5): 306 
News item about Wisley national collection. 

— 1997. A special offer ... Veld & flora 83 (2): 61. 

Photos showing Erica “Gengold’ and E. nana; offered for sale. 

— 1997. Budblooming heathers. Rock garden 99: 193 
Cribbed from The garden 119 (11) (1994). 

—— 1997. [E.erigena ‘Irish Dusk] Plant of the month. Garden answers (January): 53. 

— 1997. Sprigs of colour. Garden answers (January): 47. 

‘Winter-flowering heathers are probably the easiest flowers for winter colour,’ 
Enlarged photograph of Erica - darleyensis ‘Ghost Hill’. 

— 1997. Winter heaths. Gardeners world (January): 18 
Photographs of Erica carnea ‘Challenger’, “Ann Sparkes’, ‘Springwood White’. 

— 1997. Winter heathers. Gardeners world (January): 54 
Photographs of Erica  darleyensis “Kramer's Rote’ and ‘White Perfection’, and E. 
carnea ‘March Seedling’,. 

1997. Heather drops. Country life (2 January): 52. 

3,000 bales of heather dropped in Lancashire on areas over-grazed by sheep. 

— 1997. Heathland project meets target. Birds (Spring): 77. 

Dorset heathlands. 

—— 1997. Growing support for heathland. English nature 32: 11 
The activities for heath week in July, and a free booklet on England’s heathland 
heritage. 

APARICIO, A. & GARCIA-MARTIN, F. 1996. The reproductive biology and breeding 
system of Erica andevalensis Cabezudo & Rivera (Ericaceae), an endangered edaphic 
endemic of southwestern Spain. Implications for its conservation. Flora 191: 345-351. 
A detailed study, almost equivalent to a biological flora, with excellent illustrations 
of the floral structure. E. andevalensis is pollinated by bees and other insects; fruit- 
and seed-set are high in wild, with about 57 seeds per capsule. It is a self-compatible, 
non-selfing species, and is in ‘good reproductive health’; “Nevertheless, the fidelity 
to its environment appears to be sharply endangering the future of this remarkable 
heather.’ 

ATWELL, J. 1996. The battle of Betty’s Bay. Veld & flora 82 (4): 106-107. 

Conservation efforts at the Cape, to remove Australian invaders; photo of 
regeneration of Erica perspicua. 

BRADLEY-HOLE, K. 1997. Playing the hand dealt by Nature. The garden 122 (9): 624-629. 
Superb photographs of heathers at Champ Hill, West Sussex, which contains ‘about 
300 cultivars ... providing ever-changing tapestries of colour throughout the year.’ 

BRICKELL, C. D. & TREHANE, P. 1997. The RHS advisory panel on nomenclature and 
taxonomy. The new plantsman 4: 115-119. 

Explains the RHS advisory panels role in deciding the names of plants in gardens; 
mentions Erica carnea —v— E. herbacea. (The same committee has not as yet accepted 
the demise of Bruckenthalia!) 

For the second part of this important account (with no direct reference to heathers) 
see LESLIE, A. 1997. The RHS advisory panel on nomenclature and taxonomy: Part 
2. The new plantsman 4: 170-174. 
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BRUMMITT, R. K. 1997. Chrysanthemum once again. The garden 122 (9): 662-663. 
While dealing with the welcome restoration of the generic name Chrysanthemum 
for that familiar garden plant, this articles explains the workings of the Committee 
of Spermatophyta which considers Latin names proposed for conservation; mention 
is made of the two conserved heather names, Erica carnea and E. vagans. 

CARMICHAEL, C. 1997. Rallying to the cause. The garden 122 (5): 354-358. 
Photograph and brief mention of Bell’s Whisky, Perth, national collection of Erica 
[sic] with photo also showing Calluna! 

CULLEN, J. et alii 1997. The European garden flora V. Cambridge, CUP. 

Treatments of Daboecia (p 481), Erica (with key pp 481-485), Bruckenthalia (p 485), 
Calluna (p. 485), and Andromeda (p 489), all by E. C. Nelson (written before Oliver 
suggested subsuming Bruckenthalia in Erica). 

CULLING, K. W. 1996. Single phylogenetic origin of ericoid mycorrhizae with the 
Ericaceae. Canadian journal of botany 74 (1896-1909. 

DALY, G. 1997. Re-inventing heathers. The Irish garden 6 (7): 28-30. 

‘Gerry Daly looks beyond the tired heather-and-conifer formula.’ (On the back 
cover of this issue is “Autumn time is heather time’, a Heather Hedgehog promotion. 

DARWIN, T. 1997. The Scots herbal. Mercat Press. 

‘Of all the Scottish plants, the prize for usefulness must go to heather’: pp. 105-110 
tell why. 

DAWSON, J. 1997. And now for the heather. Daily Mail (5 April): 52-53. 

Good account of Diane Jones and her interest. 

FOSS, P. & O’CONNELL, C. 1997. Bogland: study and utilization, pp 184-198, in FOSTER, 

J. W. (editor), The nature of Ireland. A scientific and cultural history. Dublin, The 
Lilliput Press. Pp xiv, 685. 
Historical survey of bogs in Ireland. “Bogs in the west of Ireland are a gardener’s 
paradise, where mingling with the commoner species of ling heather, cross-leaved 
heath and bell heather, one also finds rarities such as St Dabeoc’s heath, Mackay’s 
heath and a host of hybrid species.’ This tome contains other essays on the history 
of natural history in Ireland, including one on botany by D. M. Synnott. 

GIDDENS, C., ROBBINS, J. & ALLEN, N. 1996. The flora and fauna of Exmoor National 
Park. Dulverton, Exmoor Books. Pp. x, 342. £12. 95. 

In addition to its lengthy sectional list, there are brief introductory articles on soils 
and climate. Ericaceae (p 90). 

GRUBER, M. 1996. Les Callunaies montignards des Hautes Pyrenees. Bulletin. Soc. 
Linn. de Provence 47: 43-47. 

HAES, E. C. M. 1997. A newly located site for Erica vagans in W. Cornwall (v.c.1). BSBI 

news 77: 29. 
15 extremely stunted plants found at Gear Sands, first seen in the summer of 1996, 
growing in a hard-packed soil ‘almost certainly with heavy metal content. The 
flowers are ‘typical of the wild form’, so this is probably not a garden escape. A 
new, isolated population. 

HICKEY, M. & KING, C. 1997. Common families of flowering plants. Cambridge: CUP. 
Pp 60-63 — beautiful dissected and enlarged drawings of Erica herbacea [sic]. 
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HIDE, D. 1997. A fresh look at propagation composts. The garden 122 (4): 268-270. 
States that Erica will root well in peat/ bark composts. 

HIGGINS, S. I. & COWLING, R. M. 1997. The ecological economics of fynbos 
ecosystems. Veld & flora 83 (1): 4-5. 
Photo showing unnamed heaths illustrates article about Cape vegetation and its 
uses (for wildflowers, ecotourism, etc.) 

HOUTMAN, R. T. 1996. Vakbeurs plantarium ‘96. Dendroflora 33: 126, 147. 
Silver medal for Erica cinerea ‘Jos’ Golden’; with photograph. 

KIRKPATRICK, A. H. & MacDONALD, A. J. 1997. Calluna vulgaris (L.) Hull dieback 
in Orkney, Scotland. Watsonia 21; 271-275. 
Dieback reported in areas of high conservation value; ability to regenerate is 
discussed. 

KNIGHT, A. 1996. Winter heaths. National gardening (December). 

KUGEL, A. 1996. Heide so weit wie die Auge reicht. Mein schoner Garten 9/96: 137- 
19, 
The Schells’ garden near Saarbrucken. 

LAAR, H. J. van de. 1995. Erica cinerea. Dendroflora 32: 58-81. 
For summary see this Yearbook, pp 3-10; articles includes photographs of E. cinerea 
‘Mrs E. A. Mitchell’, ‘Penaz’, ‘Guernsey Lime’, ‘Pallas’, ‘Herman Dijkuizen’, 
“Aquarel’, ‘Sophie’. 

— 1996. Keuringens 1996. Dendroflora 33: 126, 156. 
Award of merit to Erica carnea “Winterfreude’, with photograph. 

LILAND, J. 1996. Mine Erfaringer med Lynhagen. Norsk Hage Tidens 1: 30-32. 
Fine description of our member’s garden with over 100 heathers, near Bergen. 

MABBERLEY, D. J. 1997. The plant book. A portable dictionary of the vascular plants. 2" 
edition. Cambridge, CUP. 
Completely revised. Erica and Ericaceae (pp 262-263). 

McCLINTOCK, D. 1996. Erica c oldenburgensis. Die Heidegarten 39: 35. 
Formal description of the artificially created hybrid between E. arborea and E. carnea. 

— 1997. Erica ~ griffithsii, anew heather hybrid. The new plantsman 4: 83-84. 
Formal description of the artificially created hybrid between E. vagans and 
E. manipuliflora, with photograph of “Valerie Griffiths’. 

— 1997. Erica - krameri. Die Heidegarten 41: 18-20. 
Formal description of the artificially created hybrid between E. spicultfolia 
(Bruckenthalia spiculifoliai) and E. carnea (see p. 26 of this Yearbook). 

McLEAN, B. 1997. A pioneering plantsman. A. K. Bulley and the great plant hunters. 
London: The Stationery Office. 
Biography of the man who created Ness Gardens, now the University of Liverpool 
Botanic Garden, and who commissioned plant collectors including Forrest, 
Kingdon Ward, Cooper. A fascinating story; although Bulley did not make an 
impact on the world of heathers, Ness is famous for its heather garden. 

MICHELSEN, M. G. 1996. Lyng - en ypperlig hageplante. Bergens Tidende Elendom 
(8 May). 
More on Liland’s heathers with more photographs. 
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NELSON, E. C. 1997. The other Majorca. The Irish garden 6(3): 6-8. 

Erica multiflora (photograph) and other Majorcan plants, in traveller’s tale. 

1997. James Townsend Mackay’s “A systematic catalogue of rare plants found in 
Ireland’: the published versions (1806, 1807-1808) and a manuscript fragment. 
Glasra 3: 63-84. 

Included record (c. 1806) of Daboecia cantabrica (as Erica daboecia) from ° mile to 40 
miles westwards of Galway town. 

— 1997. Newry cultivars — plants introduced by Daisy Hill Nursery and the Smith 
family. The new plantsman 4: 98-114. 

A preliminary list, with brief comments on some names; includes cultivars, some 
well-known, of Calluna, Daboecia and Erica. [Subsequent work has added to this 
list, including several Erica and Daboecia names. | 

— 1997. An Irish flower garden replanted. The histories of some of our garden plants. 
Castlebourke, Eamonn de Burca for Edmund Burke Publ. Pp x, 276; 21 colour 
plates and numerous black-&-white illustrations. IR£ 24.95. ISBN 0-946130-17-5. 
New edition of a book originally published in 1984. The text has been revised, 
and there are new chapters and numerous additional illustrations by Wendy 
Walsh, including a watercolour of Daboecia cantabrica “Charles Nelson’ in the 
chapter on heathers (for review, by P. G. Turpin, of the first edition see Yearbook 
of the Heather Society 3 (3): 53-54 (1985)). 

1997. see also under CULLEN, J. et alii. 

OLIVER, E. G. H. 1997. A new species of Erica from the Western Cape. Bothalia 27: 

142-144. 
E. magnisylvae, discovered in March 1997 near Hermanus. 

OVEREND, D. 1997. Heathers pass the acid test. Yorkshire post (2 May). 
A neat article with picture of the Harry Ramsden Park at Leeds. 

PEARMAN, D. 1997. Presidential address 1996. Towards a new definition of rare 
and scarce plants. Watsonia 21; 231-251. 

Erica ciliaris and E. vagans, both Red-data-book species, inter alia, in discussion 
about how to define ‘rare’ and ‘scarce’ plants. 

PETERS, S. 1996. Farbenfroh das ganze Jahr. Mein schéner Garten 9/96: 137-139. 
Photograph of Kurt Kramer holding a bud-bloomer. 

PICKERING, J. 1997. An alternative to peat?. The garden 122 (9): 428-429. 
Describes peat-free composts tested at Wisley. 

PINCHON, N. 1997. Plante vedette. Bruyéres un environment permanent. Mon 
jardin & ma jardin (January): 58-63. 

Good, well illustrated account, but with no mention of Erica erigena. 

PRESTON, C. D. & HILL, M. O. 1997. The geographical relationships of British and 
Irish vascular plants. Botanical journal of the Linnean Society 124: 1-120. 

A masterly study of British and Irish plant geography, reviewing the old ideas 
and proposing a new classification scheme. This is a very important paper, which 
is impossible to summarize. Suffice it to note that, as far as Ericaceae are concerned, 
the following are the proposed assignments of species to the new floristic elements: 
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Andromeda polifolia = 46 [Circumpolar Boreal-montane] 
Calluna vulgaris = 53 [European Boreo-temperate] 
Daboecia cantabrica = 81 [Oceanic Southern-temperate] 
Erica ciliaris = 81 [Oceanic Southern-temperate] 

Erica cinerea = 71 [Oceanic Temperate] 

Erica erigena = 81 [Oceanic Southern-temperate] 

Erica mackaiana = 71 [Oceanic Temperate] 

Erica tetralix = 72 [Suboceanic Temperate] 

Erica vagans = 81 [Oceanic Southern-temperate] 

RACKHAM, O. & MOODY, J. 1996. The making of the Cretan landscape. Manchester, 
Manchester University Press. £19.99. ISBN 0-7190-3647-X (limp covers). 
Magnificent, thoroughly fascinating book; an essential ‘read’ for anyone visiting 
Crete. References to the indigenous heathers, Erica arborea and E. manipuliflora. 

READING, C. J. 1997. A proposed standard method for surveying reptiles in dry 
lowland heath. Journal of applied ecology 34: 1057-1069. 

Gives results of a survey of Calluna heathland at Wareham Forest, Dorset, 
between 1993-1995; smooth snake, slowworm, common lizard, sand lizard. 
RIDLEY, M. 1997. Why the RSPB has got it wrong. Daily Telegraph weekend supplement 

1 November: 1-2 
Results of a five-year study of hawk predation on the grouse moors indicate that 
protection of these birds will ultimately result in the loss of this heathland habitat. 

SMALL, D. 1997. Heathers. Reader’s Digest new encyclopedia of garden plants and flowers. 
Andromeda (pp 46-47), Bruckenthalia (p 97), Calluna (pp 110-112), Daboecia (p. 198), 
Erica (pp 230-243). 

STACE, C. A. 1997. New flora of the British Isles. 2" edition. Cambridge, CUP. 
Species and hybrids in the wild: Daboecia (p 284), Andromeda (p 287), Calluna (p 
288), Erica (p 286). 

THOMAS, G. S. 1997. Close boskage. The garden 122 (9): 630-631. 

Thomas's front garden ‘where he artfully combines plants that cover the soil ... 
green tapestries’, including heathers (Erica carnea ‘Springwood White’ and 
‘Springwood Pink’). 

THOMAS, G. S. 1997. Cuttings from my garden notebooks. Sagaponack, New York, 
Sagapress. 

A book for dipping-into on dank winter nights, to reveal, infer alia a ‘cutting’ (61) 
on heathers in the garden, and also one about Gwendolyn Anley, whose husband 
is commemorated in Calluna vulgaris ‘Barnett Anley’. 

WELCH, D. & SCOTT, D. 1997. Decline of moorland plants following the 
establishment of a Scots pine plantation. Botanical journal of Scotland 49: 27-37. 
Decline occurred in three phases; [1] Calluna (71%) and other heathland plants 
benefited from cessation of grazing; [2] heather gradually declines as trees grew, 
Erica cinerea lost altogether; [3] great reduction in heather , total surviving vascular 
plants only amounting to 8%. 


Yb. Heather Soc. 1998: 70-74. 


CULTIVAR AND SPECIES NOTES 


CULTIVARS REGISTERED TO 31 DECEMBER 1997 


144. Erica ‘Ghislaine’ 

Registered 21March 1977: D. J. Small, Denbeigh, All Saints Road, Creeting St Mary, 

Ipswich, Suffolk IP6 8PJ, England. 
Open erect habit, 0.7m tall, 0.4m wide; stems red ageing to brown, hoary; foliage 
mid-green, leaves linear, acute, strongly recurved, downy, 4mm long. Imm 
wide; inflorescence a panicle, 15cm long with flowers all round the stem; pedicel 
deep magenta (H14), 1.5mm long, glabrous, two bracts at base; sepals ovate, 
aristate, 3mm long, 1.5mm wide, glabrous, cream at base green at tip; corolla 
single , shallowly lobed, tubular to clavate, 9mm long, 4mm wide, glabrous, 
deep magenta (H14), lobes white; anthers divided, muticose, included, chocolate 
brown. Flowering from August to February. 

Probably E. x hyemalis; raised by Milton Hutchins, Uxbridge, Middlesex, 
England, by late 1980s. Sold to Iver Flowerland of Iver Heath, Middlesex, who 
may have distributed it as an un-named plant, before they ceased Cape heath 
production. Salvaged by David Small and Barry Sellers, and introduced under 
the name ‘Ghislaine’ by Denbeigh Heather Nurseries in late 1997. Named after a 
grand-daughter of David and Anne Small. 


145. Erica multiflora ‘Formentor’ 

Registered 31December 1997: D. J. Small, Denbeigh, All Saints Road, Creeting St 

Mary, Ipswich , Suffolk IP6 8PJ, England. 
Erect habit, 0.85m tall, 0.9m wide, stems light green ageing to brown, glabrous; 
new foliage light green throughout the year, mature foliage light green in 
summer, mid-green at other seasons, leaves linear, acute, glabrous, c. 8mm long, 
Imm wide; flowers in racemes to 7cm long, pedicels white, c. lcm long, with 3 
bracts about 3mm from base, sepals ovate, aristate, glabrous, white, 2—2.5mm 
long, 1mm wide; corolla single, ovate to campanulate, white, 3.5mm long, 2mm 
wide; anthers exserted, narrow, elliptical, golden brown, lobes joined. Flowering 
from August to December. 

Collected by D. J. Small between Casa Vegas and Hotel Formentor, Cap de 

Formentor, Mallorca, Balearic Islands, on 19 December 1984. 


CULTIVAR NAMES NEW TO THE REGISTRAR, 1997 


Some of the names listed below have been published elsewhere in accordance with 
the International Code of Nomemclature for Cultivated Plants - 1995. References to those 
publications are cited. Other names are published here for the first time. 


TAL 


Some names which, despite not having been published as required by the ICNCP, 
are in circulation and are included here as names which are not established. usually 
[have insufficient information on these plants to provide the necessary descriptions. 


ACCEPTED NAMES 


Calluna vulgaris 

BE] 

Sport on C. vulgaris “Flore Pleno’ found by John Proudfoot, Almondel Nursery, 
Methven, Perthshire, Scotland, by 1997. 

Ref.: Yearbook of the Heather Society, 1998: 73 (this volume). 


‘Warren’s Gold’ 

Introduced by Glynwern Nursery, Cilcennin, Lampeter, Wales, in 1997. 

Refs: Glynwern Nursery catalogue 1997; Yearbook of the Heather Society, 1998: 73 (this 
volume). 


Erica cinerea 

‘Jubilee’ 

Introduced by Glynwern Nursery, Cilcennin, Lampeter, Wales, in 1997. 

Refs: Glynwern Nursery catalogue 1997; Yearbook of the Heather Society, 1998: 74 (this 
volume). 


NAMES WHICH ARE NOT ESTABLISHED 


Calluna vulgaris 

‘Anka’ 

Sport on C. vulgaris ‘Marlies’ found by Meurs by 1997. 

‘Claudette’ 

Sport on C. vulgaris ‘Melanie’ found by Kurt Kramer, Edewecht, Germany, by 1997. 
‘Larrisa’ 

Sport on C. vulgaris ‘Alexandra’ found by Wolf. Named by Kurt Kramer of Edewecht, 
Germany, by 1997. 


‘Manuel’ 
Sport on C. vulgaris ‘Marlies’ found by Kappers by 1997. 


‘Marianne’ 
Sport on C. vulgaris ‘David Eason’ found by van de Schaaf. 


‘Waquoit Gwen’ 
Introduced by Waquoit Nurseries by 1997. 


WD. 


Daboecia cantabrica 
‘Celtic Snow’ 
Introduced by David McLaughlin, Omagh, Northern Ireland. 


Erica australis 

‘Holehird White’ 

Listed, without description, by J. H. Larkin, ‘Some notes on the heathers at Holehird 
Gardens’, August 1997. 


Erica carnea 

‘Duncan’ 

Given to the Royal Horticultural Society's Garden, Wisley, by the Savill Gardens, 
Windsor, Berkshire, in 1990. Not in commercial production. 


REJECTED NAMES 


Calluna vulgaris 
‘Daniela’: used by 1997. Synonym of C. vulgaris ‘Roswitha’. 


‘Ela’: used by Rainer de Winkel, Kleve, Germany, by 1997. Synonym of C. vulgaris 
‘Monja’ 
‘Frauke’: used by 1997. Synonym of C. vulgaris ‘Melanie’. 


‘Michaela’: used by Rainer de Winkel, Kleve, Germany, by 1997. Synonym of 
C. vulgaris ‘Melanie’. 


‘Silvester’: used by 1997. Synonym of C. vulgaris ‘Roswitha’. 


Erica x stuartit 
‘Charles Stuart’: synonym of E. x stuarti “Stuartii’. 
Ref.: The Hillier manual of trees and shrubs (1991, 6th edition): 163. 


NEW SPECIES & HYBRIDS 


Erica magnisylvae E.G.H.Oliv., Bothalia 27 (2): 142-144 (1997) 
Very restricted new species from Grootbos Reserve near Hermanus, 
Western Cape, South Africa. 


Erica ~griffithsii D. C. McClintock, The new plantsman 4 (2): 83-84 (June 1997) 
= E£. manipuliflora Salisb. o E. vagans L. 

Erica krameri D. C. McClintock, Die Heidegarten 41: 18-20 (1997) 
= E. carnea L.  E. spiculifolia Salisb. 


Ths: 


NEW ACQUISITIONS 


Calluna vulgaris 
‘BEJ’ [new name] 
Sport on C. vulgaris ‘Flore Pleno’, found and propagated by John Proudfoot, 
Almondell Nursery, Methven, Perthshire, Scotland. Name is made up of the initials 
of Brita Elizabeth Johansson. The larger pale lilac flowers are a nice contrast with the 
foliage. 
Habit broad, 25 - 30 cm tall; foliage mid-green; flowers full double, pale lilac, 
August to September 


‘Mick Jamieson’ 
Raised at Sardis, British Columbia, Canada, by David Wilson (C. vulgaris ‘Darkness’ 
x ‘Tib’); introduced 1990 (under the invalid name C. vulgaris “Mr J.’). 
Ref: Yearbook of the Heather Society 3(10): 53 (1992). 
Habit compact, erect; foliage bright green, flowers full double, dark pink, August 
to September. 


‘Tallboy’ 
A free-flowering seedling found under C. vulgaris ‘Anthony Davis’ in my garden in 
1986. 
Ref: Ericultura 92: 10 (1994) 
Habit narrow erect, 65 cm tall co 30 cm wide; foliage light grey; flowers single, 
rose pink, August to September. 


‘Warren’s Gold’ 
Raised and introduced by Glynwern Heather Nurseries, Cilcennin Lampeter, Dyfed, 
Wales, in 1997. A compact plant. 
Ref: Glynwerne Heather Nurseries catalogue, 1997. 
Habit broad erect; foliage gold; flowers single, white, August to September. 


Daboecia cantabrica 

‘Bellita’ 

Introduce by Kurt Kramer, Edewecht-Siiddorf, Germany, by 1992. 

Ref: Ericultura 87: 22 (1992). 
Habit low spreading, 25 cm tall; foliage bright green; flowers single, white, August 
to October. 


‘Celtic Flame’ [new name] 
Introduced by private circulation by David McLaughlin, Omagh, Co. Tyrone, 
Northern Ireland , by 1995. This flowers well, even as a small plant, and is a nice 
contrast with one of David McLaughlin’s other cultivars, ‘Celtic Snow’. 
Habit spreading; leaves small, dark green; flowers single, heliotrope, September 
to November. 
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‘Clifden’ 
Collected at Clifden Bay, County Galway, Ireland by D. McLaughlin, Omagh, Ireland 
in September 1986. Registered by D. McLaughlin 6 April 1990 (reg. no. 89), and 
introduced by private circulation. The crimson flowers are good against the dark 
foliage. 
Ref: Yearbook of the Heather Society 3(9); 39 (1991). 
Habit semi-prostrate, 10 cm tall 45 cm wide; foliage dark green: flowers single, 
H13 crimson, June to September. 


Erica cinerea 
‘Jubilee’ [new name] 
Introduced by Glynwern Heather Nurseries, Cilcennin Lampeter, Dyfed, Wales, in 
1997, 
Ref: Glynwern Heather Nurseries catalogue, 1997. 
Habit broad, 20 cm tall: foliage gold: flowers single, pink, June to September. 


Erica ~darleyensis 
‘Spring Surprise’ 
Raised in Edewecht-Stiddorf, Germany by Kurt Kramer by 1992, and introduced by 
Kingfisher Nursery, Gedney Hill, Lincolnshire, England, in 1994. Plant Breeders’ 
Rights granted in Germany on 31 March 1995. This is a tetraploid and hence fertile. 
Ref: Yearbook of the Heather Society 1995: 57. 
Habit broad erect, 45 cm tall c> 60 cm wide; foliage dark green with light green 
tips; flowers single, rose, March to May. 
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